



INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 

A WORD is necessary as to the origin and object of 
this series. The Management of the British Empire 
Exhibition (1924), in the early days of its organisation, 
approached the Imperial Studies Committee of the 
Royal Colonial Institute for advice and assistance in 
connection with the educational aspect of the Exhibi- 
tion’s work. The Editor of this series, who is a member 
of that Committee, happened during a period of enforced 
leisure to be spending a good deal of his time at the 
Institute, chiefly in its delightful Library. On its 
shelves he found entrancing reminiscences or records 
of men who went forth from these islands as Pioneers 
to brave the perils of uncharted seas and the dangers 
of unknown lands, inspired more by the spirit of adven- 
ture inherent in the race than by any calculated design 
for personal gain or lust for the acquisition of new 
territories. From these volumes could be traced the 
beginnings and gradual growth of remote colonies, 
through the early stages of awakening public interest, 
followed perchance by apathy or neglect until the 
advent of some world movement brought them 
into the fierce light of economic and international 
importance. 

Though there lay upon the shelves an immense mass 
of valuable literature on almost every phase of Imperial 
work, it became apparent to the Editor that there was 
no series of volumes which gave a complete survey of the 
history, resources, and activities of the Empire looked 

at as a whole. He felt that there was need for a 
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series which would provide the ordinary reader with 
a bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of these manifold 
activities. 

The time seemed appropriate for such a survey. 
The Empire had emerged victorious from the greatest 
of wars. The Dominions which had contributed so 
magnificently to the victory had sprung, as it were, at 
a bound not only into the consciousness and acknowledged 
status of full and equal nationhood with the Mother 
Country, but also into definite recognition by Foreign 
Powers as great and growing World-Forces. 

The decision to hold in London an Exhibition in 
which the vast material resources and industries of the 
Empire would be brought vividly before the public 
seemed also to demand that there should be a record 
and survey of the growth and development of this far- 
flung congeries of countries and peoples that are called 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Editor accordingly consulted some of his friends, 
and was fortunate in securing their assistance and 
advice. The Management of the British Empire 
Exhibition welcomed the scheme as supplementing 
from the intellectual side what the Exhibition was 
doing from the material aspect. He has also been 
fortunate in obtaining the co-operation, as authors, 
of distinguished men, many of whom have played 
a foremost part in the public life or administration of 
the territories concerned, and all of whom have 
had wide personal knowledge and experience of the 
subjects which they treat. The Editor’s thanks are 
especially due to these authors. They have undertaken 
the work from a sense of duty and from a desire 
to provide, at an important stage in our history, 
authoritative information regarding the great heritage 
that has been bequeathed to us, not only unscathed 
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but strengthened by the stem struggle through which 
it has passed. 

Each volume is self-contained and deals with a special 
aspect of the Empire treated as a whole. The volumes 
are, however, co-ordinated as far as possible, and give^ 
it is hoped, a comprehensive survey of the Empire. 

The writers have had complete freedom as regards 
the statement of their views, and it is to be under- 
stood that neither the Editor nor his advisers are 
responsible for such individual expressions of opinion. 

The late Sir George Parkin was deeply interested in 
the scheme, and, but for his lamented death, would have 
contributed a volume to the series. 

The Editor, in conclusion, desires to express his 
thanks to Lord Morris, and to Sir Charles Lucas, especially 
the latter, for the benefit of their advice and ripe 
experience. 


HUGH GUNN, 

General Editor. 


London, April, 1924, 
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FOREWORD 


BY 

The Right Hon. Viscount Burnham 

Writing some forty years ago. Lord Bryce 
said that the United States of America was 
the country where public opinion ruled most 
completely — the public opinion which old 
Metternich told the Congress of Vienna was 
a good guide but a bad master. In this 
country it would not be difficult to show that 
public opinion counted for at least as much 
in the self-governing Dominions of the British 
Crown as in the United States, and it might 
be plausibly contended that the relative weak- 
ness of the political machine in the British 
Dominions gave even fuller play to the cur- 
rents of public opinion than in America, to 
use the term which Americans prefer. In 
any case, public opinion, if not omnipotent, 
is very powerful in the British Common- 
wealth, and all that goes to form and direct 
it is well worth careful investigation. 

The question whether the newspaper press 
makes public opinion or merely mirrors it, 
has been discussed, to use the Parliamentary 
formula, with wearisome reiteration, and every 
statesman of the last half century has expressed 
his view of it one way or the other, or not 
unusually both ways. It seems as difficult to 
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answer as the schoolmen’s problem of the ass 
that is equidistant from two bundles of hay. 
Probably it passes the wit of man to solve it 
precisely, or even correctly, in terms of 
quantity and quality. In Congreve’s brilliant 
comedy it is said that a man wants an echo in 
his wife, and owes to an echo the pleasure of 
hearing himself talk, and this is no less true 
of public opinion. It is only its echo that can 
be heard, and the clearest and fullest echo of 
public opinion is necessarily to be heard in 
the newspaper press. As newspapers report 
and repeat the talk of the town and of the 
country, they not only give it their own tone 
and colour, but they draw their own con- 
clusions and they point the moral of the story 
by their own commentary. So that, as day 
by day they address their public, they are 
able so to influence the public mind that, no 
matter whence came the original impulse, it is 
driven home and kept there by the unceasing 
pressure of newspaper publication. 

The British Empire justifies the complaint 
of the old judge a hundred years ago : “ We 
are a newspaper-ridden people.” In the 
United States the Press may have more power 
and the platform less, but the governments 
of the constituent dominions are the first to 
admit that the very existence of the Empire as 
a co-ordinated — ^it is hardly possible to say 
consolidated — ^whole depends more upon news- 
paper sympathy and support than upon any 
other factor in its organisation. Testimony 
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was brought to this in a striking and un- 
expected manner by the importunate demands 
of the war years. Speaking with his intimate 
knowledge of the arcana imperii. Lord Milner, 
himself of journalistic origin, averred that it 
would have been impossible to have secured so 
united an effort from the Overseas Dominions, 
with all that it meant of sorrow and sacri- 
fice, had it not been for the Imperial Press 
Conference of 1909, when Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Roberts revealed to an astonished 
world the home truths of our unprepared- 
ness amid “ so many and great dangers.” 
Before then, without and to some extent 
within the old country, the newspaper press 
had been content to accept the official optim- 
ism as a sufficient assurance of what was once 
called “ our bagman’s paradise,” and the 
newspaper men from overseas had been denied 
all access to first-hand information at the 
seat of Empire. It is curious to reflect that 
before the Great War, and even then only 
after long-drawn protests from the Empire 
Press Union, no London correspondent of an 
overseas newspaper could establish contact 
with the departments of State, or even with 
the Colonial Office itself. We have changed 
all that now, and, even if the methods be open 
to improvement, journalists who supply the 
news letters of the Dominion Press are able 
to fulfil their mission in the full light of 
official confidence. The Empire Press Union 
was the direct outcome of the first Imperial 
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Press Conference, and it is constituted on a 
confederated system of autonomous branches 
in the Overseas Dominions, some of the 
Colonies, and the Indian Empire, which are 
all linked up to the parent society and work 
together for common purpose of public use- 
fulness by personal, not less than by formal, 
communications. All the London represen- 
tatives of the Overseas Press have seats on the 
Council, and form a separate committee for 
considering matters of general concern, so 
that we have carried Imperial solidarity to a 
further point in newspaper affairs than it has 
as yet been found possible to do in our Parlia- 
mentary relations. In the typical British 
fashion, the Union is broadening itself out 
from precedent to precedent, and has already 
established strong ties of comradeship and alli- 
ance between the Press interests of the Empire. 

England is often called the Mother of Free 
Parliaments ; she can be called with equal 
truth and hardly less honour the Mother of a 
Free Press. Through many trials and tribula- 
tions, the freedom of the Press was set up and 
secured by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in England, after it had been con- 
secrated, like other public liberties, if not by 
the blood of its martyrs, at least by their 
standing in the pillory. In Canada, an effec- 
tive Press was called into being not long after 
our own, and had to endure the same sort 
of persecution. Elsewhere, the later develop- 
ment of the other colonies naturally delayed 
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its institution according to their circumstances. 
It is not quite correct to say that the Press of 
the Empire has heen wholly standardised on 
the English model, because American pre- 
dominance has had its necessary effect on the 
American continent. It is, however, true to 
say that all over the world the newspaper 
press of the British Dominions has preserved 
the British sense of moderation and fair play, 
and has held with steadfast bull-doggedness to 
the tradition of integrity and independence 
of which the British Press can boast with 
justifiable self-conceit. Curiously to relate, 
at the present moment the newspapers of 
Australia and New Zealand seem to rem ain 
more English than the English can pretend 
to be in these hectic and turbulent times. 

Just as the American Constitution reflects 
the peculiarities of the British Constitution, 
when the old colonies, which made up the 
federal union, first adopted representative in- 
stitutions, so the newspapers of a great part 
of the Empire still adhere to the make-up 
and the appearance of the older sort of English 
newspaper. It may, perhaps, be justly alleged 
that until the self-governing Dominions were 
emancipated by the grant of autonomous 
powers, the English Press did not pay much 
attention to their interests, but, at least, there 
never was any movement in the Press against 
the Empire such as characterised what was 
known as the Manchester School in Parlia- 
ment, nor the callous indifference to their 
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progress and prosperity, which was for so long 
the settled policy of the old Downing Street, 
the very name of which grates so harshly on 
colonial ears. The British Press upheld the 
Imperial idea some time before it ever appealed 
to statesmen or permanent officials, and it was 
often accused of indulging in vulgarities of 
patriotism from which they were free. The 
Press has never played the part of the superior 
person which has always irritated the feelings 
of our fellow citizens beyond the seas, because 
where we credited ourselves with caution and 
common sense, they saw only selfishness and 
want of vision. 

A hundred years ago De Quincey, in 
his Suspiria de Projundis, uttered a prayer 
for “ blessings descending from Heaven by 
education and accelerations of the Press.” 
Undoubtedly we have effected marvellous 
“ accelerations,” and although one may not 
call them altogether blessed, these accelerations, 
which wireless telegraphy will assuredly speed 
up further still, have undoubtedly made for 
kindliness and good feeling in what Sir Walter 
Raleigh called “ a commonwealth of many 
families.” 

Burnham. 

xst Apnl, 1924. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

A VIVID idea of the modern triumphs over 
space and time may be obtained by a visit to 
the Central Telegraph Office in London. Here 
in the ordinary day’s routine, miracles are 
being wrought which, a hundred years ago, 
would have seemed as remote from possibility 
as the dreams of a Rosicrucian or the fables 
of fairyland. One becomes more and more 
impressed on passing along the files of operators 
in the great telegraphic room. Here, for 
example, a business wireless message is just 
coming in from Cologne, where the British 
army authorities wisely permit this civil use 
of their service. Here another magician is 
launching a message along one of the Imperial 
cables, that creep along the floor of the Atlantic 
Ocean. England, who went into the Great 
War without the control of a single trans- 
Atlantic cable, soon came into possession of 
two — the old German Emden-New York 
line, running via the Azores to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and a line purchased from an American 
company, which reaches the same terminal via 
Newfoundland. 

Let us follow in fancy this departing message. 
From Halifax it flashes to Montreal, then along 
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the “ all-red route,” across the broad continent 
to Bamfield in Vancouver Island. Thence it 
dives under sea again, this time along the 
British Pacific cable by way of Fanning Island, 
Suva (Fiji), and Norfolk Island, from which 
last station the line bifurcates to Australia and 
New Zealand. And the transit to Sydney or 
Auckland takes no longer time than the writing 
of these last few sentences. 

Here again, something still more wonderful, 
and from a political point of view more 
significant, is taking place. A British foreign 
office “ communique,” giving the most impor- 
tant news of the day, is about to be “ broad- 
casted ” to all points of the compass, and in a 
few moments from its start, will be picked up 
in India, South Africa, Australia, and by ships 
plodding their way along the farthest and 
loneliest ocean tracks. 

Three times a day such an official message 
is scattered upon all the winds of heaven. It 
is British news, coming direct from the fountain- 
head, and is not tainted or perverted, like so 
much “ British news ” that reaches British 
territory, by passing through foreign chan- 
nels. 

Passing on we come alongside where a Press 
message of several hundred words is on tiptoe 
for Karachi in Northern India, whence the 
land wires will forward it to Calcutta, Bombay, 
Allahabad, and all India. Soon direct wireless 
will be available to these great centres. And 
another such wireless message is off westwards 
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to Halifax, whence by land wires it reaches the 
newspaper-offices of Canada and the United 
States. 

These are but examples that cling to the 
memory of the wizardries daily and nightly 
performed at the central telegraphic office at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. When we recall the 
corresponding wonders that have been wrought 
in the transmission of human beings and 
materials and goods by land and sea and air 
within less than a hundred years of time, we 
may begin to realise what it all means for the 
development and destiny of an Empire like 
the British, whose distinctive feature is its 
dispersion over every continent and ocean of 
the world’s surface. 

To express the results briefly, these triumphs 
over space and time have made not only 
possible, but almost inevitable, the cohesion in 
a single vast political organisation of Dominions 
and Dependencies sundered by half the world’s 
girth, and displaying every diversity of race and 
climate and production. 

The earliest British settlements on island and 
continental shore had no sooner won a certain 
degree of strength and stability, than this 
question of continued union was posed and 
debated. Long before the days of cables and 
swift ocean steamers, such men as Chatham, 
Burke, Adam Smith, Grenville, Barnard and 
Pownell, in the eighteenth century, had 
dreamed of a parliamentary union between 
England and her plantations. Thomas Pownall, 
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who had been Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
had a prevision of a British Oceanic Common- 
wealth, based on equal partnership rather than 
on relations of dominion and dependence. 
A few years before the American rebellion, 
which revealed the contrary forces in operation 
and triumph, he had written : 

“ It is the duty of those who govern us to 
carry forward this state of things . . . that 
Great Britain may be no more considered 
as the Kingdom of this He only, with many 
appendages of provinces, colonies, settle- 
ments, and other extraneous parts, but as a 
grand marine dominion consisting of our 
possessions in the Atlantic and in America 
united into one Empire, in a one centre 
where the government is. . . . The taking 
leading measures towards the forming of all 
those Atlantic and American possessions into 
one Empire of which Great Britain should 
be the commercial and political centre is the 
precise duty of the Government at this crisis. 
(Such a system) must build up this country 
to a degree of glory and prosperity beyond 
the example of any age that has yet passed.” 

But three thousand miles of “ salt estranging 
sea” damped all such aspirations. “ Perhaps,” 
said^Burke of the proposal for parliamentary 
representation in London of the British planta- 
tions, “ I might be inclined to entertain some 
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such thought ; but a great flood stops me in my 
course, Opposuit Natura. I cannot remove the 
eternal barriers of creation.” Alluding to a 
supporter of the same notion, he exclaimed, 
“ It costs him nothing to fight with Nature, 
and to conquer the order of Providence, which 
manifestly opposes itself to the possibility of 
such a parliamentary union.” These words 
were uttered in 1769, and that, by a strange 
and striking coincidence, was the very year in 
which James Watt took out his patent for his 
first steam-engine — an invention destined in 
the course of time to take all the force and 
virtue out of the great orator’s argument. 

There was good reason for doubting the 
possibility of those early proposals. Burke 
estimated that an election writ would require 
six weeks to cross the Atlantic. The reader 
may compute how long it would have taken 
for the writ to go, the prospective New England 
or Virginian M.P. to be elected, and to arrive 
in the Parliament House at Westminster. At 
this day we can scarcely realise the remoteness 
of the British oversea dominions from our own 
shores before the modern developments of 
mechanical science. Sir George Grey, who 
made his first voyage to Australia in 1836, took 
about six months to arrive on the western 
shores of that country. Just as little can we 
realise the hardships of those interminable 
voyages in the ill-equipped sailing-vessels of 
those days. I am not sure that the prejudice 
which still surrounds the word “ emigration,” 
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is not a reminiscence of those early experi- 
ences. 

But it is important to remember that the 
foundations of the constitution and destiny of 
these British settlements were laid under these 
conditions of extreme remoteness. Distance 
having made it impossible to give the British 
settlers representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, these states were neces- 
sarily endowed with self-governing institutions. 
These were given before the effect of modern 
improvements in locomotion had become 
effective. The first steamship, of a compara- 
tively primitive type, from England to Australia, 
sailed in 1852. Direct telegraphic connection 
between England and Australia began in 1872, 
between England and New Zealand in 1876, 
and between England and South Africa in 
1879. But the thrill of these newly-developed 
nerves of communication was scarcely appreci- 
able before the eighties of last century. Then 
it was that steam and electricity began to 
influence the course of our Imperial history 
and politics. This was, no doubt, one of the 
many converging causes of that great outburst 
of “ Imperialism,” or the sense of Empire 
citizenship, which has been the most striking 
feature of British politics of the last half 
century. It was that decade which saw the 
creation of the Imperial Federation League 
(1884), the proud pageantry of the Jubilee, 
and the meetings of the first Colonial Conference 
(1887). 
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But before that time most of the British 
colonies in temperate climes had received self- 
governing and responsible constitutions on the 
home model. Canada received full self- 
government in 1840, becoming the Dominion 
in 1 867. New Zealand got responsible govern- 
ment in 1852, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, and South Australia in 1855-6, Cape 
Colony in 1872, No one will regret that the 
future Dominions should have made their first 
steps towards nationhood in these days of 
isolation. If the new era of swift and regular 
communications had preceded the birth of self- 
conscious statehood, the overshadowing and 
centralising influence of the home-country 
might have altered the whole course of colonial 
history, and not for the better. 

The foundations of self-governing statehood 
having been thus truly laid, the new inventions 
came in good time to prevent the separating 
and disintegrating influences from going too 
far. The service we may ask of them is to 
promote by means of common counsels for 
common ends and by close sympathetic and 
continuous intercourse, a union based on a free 
partnership, and to foster the wider sense of 
Empire citizenship, which need conflict in no 
way with the more particular loyalty to State 
and Dominion. 

These triumphs over space and time have 
as yet approached no finality. The develop- 
ments of aviation and of wireless telegraphy 
and telephony in these last years, are far more 
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wonderful than the substitution of steam for 
sails and horses. We can only surmise how 
the political implications of these increasing 
wonders may work out. The results, as 
political writers have pointed out, may not 
altogether be to the advantage of the Empire. 
It may not be an unmixed blessing to bring 
even the British members of the Empire into 
closer and more continuous contact. Juxta- 
position does not always mean agreement, 
and even relations may see too much of one 
another. 

One effect of these changes must be to 
bring the great reserves of native population 
in the Tropics into nearer neighbourhood with 
settled white communities, and this has already 
engendered the most baffling problems in 
South Africa, British Columbia, Kenya, and 
other parts of the Empire. Free movement 
along these swift and regular lines of locomotion 
might seem to be among the common rights 
of Empire citizenship. Free movement and 
free settlement within the Empire’s fences 
ought surely to be a British birthright. Every 
Briton, regardless of race and creed, ought to 
feel in a sense at home whether in Calcutta or 
Cape Town, in Sydney or Vancouver. 

This, indeed, was the boast and the ideal of 
the old Roman Empire, with its infinitely slower 
and less convenient modes of travel. We are 
familiar with the much-cited words of the 
Roman poet Claudian, whose date was roughly 
A.D. 400, in his proud rhapsody on the power 
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and glory of Rome. “ Hers,” he writes, “ is 
that large loyalty to which we owe it that the 
stranger walks in a strange land as if it were his 
own ; that men can change their homes ; that 
it is a holiday affair to visit Thule and to explore 
remote regions at which we should once have 
shuddered ; that we drink at will the waters of 
the Rhone and Orontes ; that we are all one 
people.” “ Everywhere,” exclaims the 
Spanish priest, Orosius, a few years later, 
“ everywhere is my fatherland, my law, and my 
religion.” 

This was a notable achievement, but Rome 
had no such Empire problem to face as con- 
fronts England in her 350 millions of subject 
races for whose welfare and government she is 
directly responsible. The march of mechanical 
science tends rather to accentuate than to ease 
this problem of the relations between the white 
and the coloured races. 

We need not dwell on all the sacrifices we 
have to make in return for a great and un- 
doubted blessing. But one more may be 
mentioned. The inventions which are bring- 
ing the constituent parts of the Empire closer 
together are also bringing the Empire and its 
parts nearer to the outside world. Foreign 
nations are developing their communications 
as well as the British. Let us take, for example, 

^ Hujus pacificis debemus monbus omnes 
Quod veluti patrus regiombus utitur hospes : 

Quod sedem mutare licet quod cernere Thulen 
Lusus,^et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus : 

Quod bibimus passim Rhodanum, potamus Orontem : 

Quod cuncti gens una sumus. 
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the Panama Canal. That is an American 
enterprise. The banks of the waterway are 
virtually a part of the coastline of the United 
States. Yet this “ severing of the waist of the 
world,” cannot fail to have a profound effect 
on the internal economy and external relations 
of the British Empire. 

The electric thrill of this new circuit through 
the Central American isthmus will be specially 
felt in British Columbia. Already the produce 
of western Canada, say, from a line drawn 
vertically a little west of Saskatoon, tends to 
flow through Vancouver, and to find its way 
round by the Panama Canal to the eastern 
American coast, and to England and Europe 
beyond. This quicker and cheaper transport 
should mean a bigger value for the wheat of the 
western prairies and for the fruit and timber 
of the Pacific province. If this movement 
establishes itself Vancouver bids fair to become 
one of the most important commercial entrepots 
in the world. 

Then the West Indies, which have lain 
hitherto in what the Americans call a “ dead- 
end,” will henceforth be thrown along and 
athwart the main ocean highways between 
East and West. Britain occupies a strong 
commercial and strategic position in the Carib- 
bean Sea. Kingston, in Jamaica, lies close off 
the direct track from New York and the 
Eastern Canadian provinces, through the Wind- 
ward Passage between Cuba and Haiti, to the 
Caribbean entrance of the canal. The Virgin 
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Iblundb, Barbad'jGj and TiiaidaJ, all Diitisli 
possessions, command the other routes from 
Colon to Liverpool, Southampton and the 
old world. Then, the great oil reservoirs of 
Trinidad are likely to become more and more 
valuable in this region of traffic convergence, 
as oil becomes more general as the fuel for 
maritime engines. 

A new era will open before these oldest and 
most beautiful of British possessions, strung like 
a necklace of pearls round the Caribbean, the 
Mediterranean of the new world. The Panama 
Canal brings the islands some 2500 miles 
nearer Australia and New Zealand. They 
should thus develop those closer trade relations 
with Australasia, which they have already set 
up with Canada by reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ments. 

But the most important effect of the canal for 
the British world is the change in comparative 
distance between England and Australia and 
New York and Australia. Henceforth, it will 
be New York, and not Liverpool, which lies 
nearer to Yokohama, Sydney and Melbourne. 
Sydney, formerly 1 500 miles nearer Liverpool 
(via Suez) than New York (via the Cape of 
Good Hope), now becomes 2424 miles nearer 
New York (via Panama) than Liverpool (via 
Suez). Wellington, in New Zealand, formerly 
equidistant between the two great ports, is now 
brought 2739 miles nearer New York than 
it is to Liverpool. 

It is true the Eastern seaboard of Canada 
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shares with New Yoik this closer proximity to 
Australasian ports. But the general effect of 
this moving away, so to speak, of Australia and 
New Zealand from the United Kingdom, and 
their closer approximation to the great and 
growing branches of the Anglo-Saxon stock 
in America, is to locate the centre of gravity of 
the English-speaking races still more firmly and 
permanently in the new world. What influ- 
ence this may have in the long run on the 
position of the British islands in the Empire, 
is an interesting but not very practical specu- 
lation. 

It is surprising that so little space has been 
devoted in books upon the Empire to the 
political effects of these mechanical and scien- 
tific inventions. The scientist has done far 
more to determine the destinies of the British 
Commonw'ealth and to ensure its permanence 
than the politician or the statesman, who has 
often, indeed, done more harm than good. 

The effect of these advances in applied 
science has not been confined to bridging 
ocean spaces and bringing the sea-sundered 
masses of British territory closer together. It 
has made possible great continental groupings 
and federations. But for the railway line from 
ocean to ocean, the maritime provinces of 
Canada would have lost touch with the far 
Pacific gateway. The federal Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the 
fusion of Northern and Southern Nigeria under 
a single administration have been due likewise 
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to the “ shining parallels.” The railway has, 
indeed, been a wonderful state-builder. We 
may say, roughly, that down to the middle of 
the last century, the British Empire was an 
affair mainly of islands and coast lines, and 
that it scarcely became continental or began to 
deal with its vast hinterlands, until the advent 
of steam and telegraph. 

On the whole it cannot be questioned that 
for an Empire like the British, with its world- 
wide dispersion and its masses of territory in 
three continents, these modern developments 
in transport and communication have been, 
and will continue to be, an overwhelming 
advantage. Sir Charles Lucas has judicially 
summed up the whole case : 

“ Every change in human relations has its 
bad as well as its good side, and it cannot 
seriously be doubted that the net result of the 
elimination of distance must be to promote 
harmony between Great Britain and the self- 
governing Dominions. Increased coming and 
going must mean better understanding ; 
the vacant spaces will be filled by British 
citizens less and less moulded by distance, 
and, therefore, not increasing, but diminish- 
ing the divergence ; while the dangers of 
proximity which arise from facilities for 
interference, are now practically non-existent 
as far as regards the self-governing Domin- 
ions, owing to the fact that distance has done 
its work in creating distinct peoples and 
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demonstrating the futility and unwisdom of 
one people interfering in the domestic con- 
cerns of another.” ^ 

It is for British statesmanship and all well- 
wishers of the British Commonwealth to help 
in the proper direction of these new and 
incalculable forces, so that they may contribute 
in the best possible way to the welfare and 
progress of the whole Empire. 


^ Greater Rome and Greatet Britain, p 43. 



CHAPTER II 


RAILWAYS 

The history of railway construction within the 
British Empire reads like a romance. The 
distinctive feature of our era, it has been said, 
is the big state or empire. These vast political 
organisations could never have arisen, or been 
held together, without the help of the rail and 
the steam-engine. On the North American 
continent settlement spread inland from the 
eastern coasts which were nearest Europe and 
the old civilisations. But east and west could 
never have joined hands without the railway. 
Before its arrival the journey across the North 
American continent, whether across the United 
States or along the Canadian track, was practi- 
cally impossible. When the gold rush to the 
Far West set in during the fifties of last century 
it was found necessary to build a line across 
the narrowlands of Central America between 
the points now joined by the Panama Canal. 
It was by this circular route that the diggers 
made their way from Europe and the eastern 
coasts of Australia to California. 

The most decisive date in the history of the 
United States is May lo, 1869, when the two 
railheads advancing from the Far East, and 
the Far West, met near the Great Salt Lake, at 
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a point still marked by a board inscribed with 
these words : 


Last Spike 
Completing First 
Trans-continental Railroad 
Driven at this Point 
May lo, 1869. 

The corresponding Canadian achievement 
arrived sixteen years later. British Columbia 
had, not unreasonably, made it a condition of 
her entrance into the federated Dominion that 
she should be linked by a railroad with the 
eastern provinces. It is worth remembering 
that Nova Scotia is farther from British 
Columbia than from Great Britain, and that 
the prairies and the great chain of the Rocky 
Mountains are a more formidable barrier than 
the waves of the North Atlantic. Such a trans- 
continental line was inevitable unless east and 
west were to lose touch. 

All the same, the construction of such a line 
was a wonderful feat of far-sighted statesman- 
ship. “ I realise better than ever,” said Lord 
Milner at Vancouver a few years ago, “ how 
bold was the conception of those who first 
grasped the idea of moulding all Canada from 
Cape Breton to Vancouver into a great con- 
federation. They were great political archi- 
tects who leaped the intervening wilderness, 
as it then was, between Ontario and British 
Columbia.” 
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The natural trend of mountain-chain and 
river in the North American continent is north 
and south. The Canadian-United States 
frontier, corresponding for the greater distance 
with the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, runs 
for nearly 3000 miles athwart this physical 
trend. The main instruments in establishing 
the east and west political connection were the 
railway and the tariff. Free trade running 
east and west with a tariff-wall between north 
and south, had its state-building effect, but 
the railway system, which, though there are 
now branch lines over the frontier, still runs 
mainly east and west, w^as the most powerful 
of all consolidating influences. The Dominion 
of Canada practically dates from the November 
day in 1885 on which Lord Strathcona drove 
in the last spike at Craigellachie. 

The next year (1886) witnessed some 
decisive and fateful events. On July 4, the 
first through train from Montreal reached 
Port Moody, then the Pacific terminus of the 
trans-continental railway. That train, when 
it drew up at the little station on Burrard Inlet, 
near Vancouver, after its long trail through the 
wilderness, had scored a big triumph for state- 
making as well as for mechanical science. And 
three weeks later arrived the good ship, W. B. 
Flint, which five weeks before had set sail from 
Yokohama, bringing a cargo of tea, the first 
merchandise to arrive for the new railway 
linking west and east. It is such events as 
these, and not the fall of Ministers or the death 
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of kings, that determine the destiny of 
nations. 

The settler who saw the train from the east 
and the ship from the west arrive cannot have 
foreseen that in thirty years the Canadian 
Pacific Railway alone would be operating 
19,000 miles of road, 16,000 in Canada and 
3000 in the United States, and that the brig 
of 800 tons was the nucleus of a commercial 
fleet of 470,000 tons, holding high the British 
flag on Atlantic, Pacific, Mediterranean, Carib- 
bean, and South China waters. 

The railway development of Canada has 
been wonderful, always moving w'cll in advance 
of population and economic need. The railway 
first arrived in the country in 1836, only a few 
years after the triumph of Stephenson’s 
“ Rocket,” on the first Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway. This earliest Canadian line 
ran between St. John’s (Quebec) and Montreal, 
a journey of 16 miles, and was operated by 
horses, which gave way to the steam locomotive 
in 1837. But before 1850, the water routes 
were the main channels of communication and, 
as these were icebound for several months in 
the year, trade in winter was practically at a 
standstill. Canada could scarcely have begun 
her economic development, especially that of 
the vast and desolate but fertile west, without 
the aid of the railroad. 

The opening of the first trans-continental 
line made a united Dominion possible, and 
gave a first stimulus to the development of 
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die prairies. duL Canada has breadth as well 
as length, and the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, mightily significant as it was, 
gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length, 
but it was length without breadth. It re- 
quired two more trans-continental railroads, 
the Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, to broaden the advancing front 
of productive development. 

Canada has now two main railway systems, 
the Canadian Pacific, which still remains a 
privately owned and controlled enterprise, and 
the state railways, the Canadian Northern, the 
Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, and the 
Inter-Colonial, all grouped together under 
the title of the Canadian National Railways. 
Taking into account the other lines owned by 
smaller corporations, the total Canadian mileage 
in 1919 was 38,896, of which 2543 miles 
were double track. 

With new countries, such as Canada and 
Australia, questions of transport and communi- 
cation are always in the political foreground, 
and Canada is contemplating and carrying out 
new enterprises. One of the most interesting 
is the new railway under construction, between 
Le Pas on the Canadian Northern Line and 
Port Nelson on Hudson Bay. It will be 
noticed that the main east and west lines of 
Canada all run south of the city of Winnipeg, 
which is only one hundred miles from the 
international frontier. If Canada’s neighbour 
were any other than the United States, this 
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proximity of the main railways, which have 
been compared to the sections of a fishing-rod 
tied together at a centre corresponding with 
Winnipeg, would be a strategic danger. 

Moreover, these lines are becoming less 
capable of dealing with the flood-tide of grain, 
w’hich pours out of the prairies every harvest- 
time, and produces a “ grain blockade ” of in- 
creasing severity. To obtain a more northerly 
connection between east and west, and to ease 
in some degree these traffic congestions on the 
main lines, a railway is under construction 
between the points just mentioned. The route 
to the Atlantic via Hudson Strait is ice-free 
from July 20 to November 10, so that, as the 
margin of grain production advances north- 
ward, a substantial portion of each year’s 
harvests could find an outlet along this channel. 
Moreover, in case of need, happily very 
remote, supplies of men and munitions could 
be sent along this route from east to west 
without fear of hostile interruption. The Le 
Pas-Port Nelson line is being constructed by 
the Dominion government. 

During recent years railway construction 
has increased in cost and led to projects for the 
development of communication by water. The 
most important of these is the Georgian Bay 
— ^Montreal Canal, which would enable the 
prairie harvests to be shipped at the great lakes, 
and carried wholly by water to our English 
ports, instead of being largely diverted south- 
wards to Chicago and other American emporia 
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and carried thence mainly via American rail- 
ways to Boston, Portland and New York. 

Turning to the continent of Africa, we have 
a no less romantic and enterprising record in 
railway construction. The railroad is letting 
the light into the Dark Continent with a 
vengeance. In the year 1876, there were only 
400 miles of railway track in the whole of 
Africa. To-day there are more than 30,000 
of fully constructed lines. All round the coast 
from a continuous succession of points the 
steel rails have pushed their way varying 
distances into the interior. Sometimes there 
has been a definite objective up country. For 
instance, in Nigeria, the farthest bend of the 
great river had to be reached, and the railway 
has now passed far beyond that region. In 
Kenya or British East Africa, the great lake 
Victoria Nyanza, 584 miles up country, 
beckoned the railway pioneers, and this space 
is now bridged by the Uganda line. Tangan- 
yika, or German East Africa, provided the 
Germans with a similar goal in the great lake 
of that name, which is now connected by rail 
with Dar-es-Salaam. So also in South Africa, 
the golden city of Johannesburg has drawn 
up country the railway tracks from Louren^o 
Marques, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, 
and far-away Cairo has attracted from Cape 
Town a track which has by this time pene- 
trated to Bukama on the Congo, a good 2600 
measured miles from Table Bay. 

In spite of such achievements, much remains 
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to be done in the railway equipment of our 
African colonies. In the west our Gambia 
colony is still without railway and dependent 
for transport mainly on the Gambia River. In 
Sierra Leone, the main line runs from the fine 
harbour of Freetown to Pendembu, a distance 
of 227 miles, with a branch line from Boia 
Junction to Makene, another 83 miles, which 
latter is to be continued for another 30 miles 
to Baga. These lines are very important in 
view of the possible trans-Saharan develop- 
ment of which I shall shortly speak.^ 

Much has been accomplished also in the 
Gold Coast, wTere tw^o lines, running into the 
interior from Sekondi and Accra on the coast, 
have now been joined up to form a sort of 
“ inner circle ” route. A short branch line 
runs also from the main railway to Prestea, the 
centre of a rich mining district. The gold 
and cocoa industries have been immensely 
advantaged by these railway lines. 

But no railway construction in any tropical 
country has been so fruitful of political and 
industrial benefits as that which has been 
carried out in Nigeria. The main line which 
starts from Lagos, crosses the Niger at Baro 
and penetrates into Northern Nigeria as far 
as Kano, a distance of 706 miles, was officially 
opened in January, 1912, and the two Pro- 
tectorates of Northern and Southern Nigeria 
were united under one administration in 

^ It is a pity that the authorities failed to realise this prospective 
importance of the lines and bmlt them on a narrow 2 ft 6 in, gauge 
and too lightly for heavy and increasing traffic. 
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January, 1914.. lliib consolidation ol \^haL is 
a big tropical empire in itself could not have 
taken place without the railway line. 

But the discovery of another good harbour 
along the Nigeria coast on the Bonny River 
farther east, now called Port Harcourt, secured 
another outlet for Nigerian products, and 
suggested another line into the interior from 
that point. This eastern line will run towards 
the other main line, reaching it at Kaduna, a 
distance of 500 miles. This railway opens up 
a region very richly mineralised, including the 
Udi coalfields, some 150 miles from Port 
Harcourt, which are believed to cover an area 
of 2000 square miles and constitute a most 
fortunate and valuable asset of the colony. 

A very useful line also is the light railway 
from Zaria on the main line south-eastwards 
to the Bauchi tinfields, which was opened for 
traffic in 1913, reaching a point at Bukuru, 
760 miles from Lagos — z journey that takes 
about forty hours. 

The need and advantage of railway construc- 
tion in a tropical dependency are best illus- 
trated in the famous track in East Africa, called 
the Uganda Line, though it does not actually 
as yet touch the Uganda country. The 
Imperial British East Africa Company was no 
sooner incorporated (1888), than the need of a 
railway from the coast into the interior became 
insistent. Article i of the General Act of the 
Brussels Conference set out what the Powers 
declared to be “ the most effective means for 
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counteracting the slave trade in the interior 
of Africa,” the methods recommended in- 
cluding “ the construction of roads, and in 
particular of railways . . . the establishment 
of steam-boats on the inland navigable waters, 
and the establishment of telegraph lines.” 

The British sphere of influence in East Africa 
as delimited by the Anglo-German agreement 
of July I, 1900, definitely included Uganda, 
the vast and wealthy region 600 miles inland, 
north and west of the Victoria Nyanza, and 
the British Government, Lord Salisbury being 
Prime Minister, considered that its obligations 
under the Brussels Act could best be carried 
out in that part of Africa by building a railway 
from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, with 
an accompanying telegraph line and a service 
of steam-boats on the great inland sea. 

It is almost amusing nowadays to recall that 
the project was abandoned by the succeeding 
Liberal government, though the estimated cost 
of the proposed line was greatly less than the 
expenditure in a single day of the late Euro- 
pean war. But the necessity for the line was 
too great and obvious to be resisted. Troubles 
arose with the natives in Uganda. By 1894, 
chartered company rule in East Africa and 
Uganda had become quite inadequate to the 
responsibilities involved. In 1894, a pro- 
tectorate was proclaimed over Buganda, the 
central kingdom of the present Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, and in 1895 the British Government 
took over the company’s rights in East Africa, 
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for a payment of a quarter of a million pountls 
sterling, and a protectorate was established 
there also. 

Lord Salisbury returned to power at this 
point, and the construction of the line was at 
once authorised. The base at Mombasa Island 
on the Indian Ocean was at once taken in hand 
and prepared, and platelaying began on the 
mainland on August 4, 1896. The mutiny of 
Sudanese troops in Uganda in (1897-99) and 
the Fashoda incident (1898), made it still 
more desirable to push forward the work as 
fast as possible. For these reasons the tele- 
graph was carried into Uganda a long way 
ahead of the railway track. 

The survey parties sent on ahead into the 
interior encountered manifold difficulties. The 
first two hundred miles were a jungle of dense 
thorn bush. Over this section also it was 
impossible to employ animals for transport, 
owing to the deadly tsetse fly. Bubonic plague 
in India impeded the recruiting of labourers 
there. In East Africa itself malarial fever was 
rampant. Man-eating lions established a reign 
of terror at Tsavo, a name made famous by 
Colonel Paterson’s book. Some of the inland 
tribes gave trouble. Strikes at home in the 
engineering trades interfered with the delivery 
of rolling-stock, and then in the later stages 
came the Boer War to hamper and prolong 
operations. 

Nevertheless railhead was persistently pushed 
forward. In 1900, it had crossed the Rift 
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valley to mile 476, nearly at the top of the 
Mau escarpment, and the far goal on the lake 
was reached before the end of 1901. The 
first locomotive to arrive on the shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza reached Kisumu on December 
20, 1901, six years after the start of operations 
on Mombasa Island. The total expenditure 
on this invaluable line out of Parliamentary 
grants was ^5,317,000, or rather more than 
£gooo per mile. 

The Uganda railway was more than a con- 
venience and an auxiliary to the British power. 
Without it British administration of these two 
big protectorates would have been impossible. 
Financially the railway began to pay sooner 
than had been expected. The industrial effects 
of the line have been as valuable as the political, 
and the Uganda railway was of the greatest 
service in the British operations against German 
East Africa in 1915 and 1916. A branch 
line, built during the war from Voi to Moschi, 
the northern terminus of the German Usam- 
bara railway to Tanga, effects a permanent 
junction between the British and German 
railway systems. 

Besides this a branch has been run to the 
soda deposits around Lake Magadi, and 
another from Nairobi, the capital of Kenya to 
Thika, to be continued to Fort Hall and the 
Mount Kenya districts. 

In Uganda itself a short (61 miles) but 
invaluable line, which has given a great im- 
petus to cotton-growing in Central Africa, has 
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bccii laid from Nainasagali, oa Lake Jvioga, 
a little below Kikindu, along the right bank 
of the river Nile, to Jinja. Idiis is known as 
the Busoga railv'ay. Linked with a line of 
steamers across the Victoria Nyanza, it effects 
a direct communication between Uganda and 
the Indian Ocean. But the actual or poten- 
tial resources of Uganda justify a much bigger 
railway development, A very brief line con- 
structed from Port Bell, the harbour of Kam- 
pala, to Kampala, 5.72 miles long, promises 
important extensions. Other projects are also 
on foot. A correspondent of The Times 
announced from Nairobi on November 3, 1923, 
that an important extension of the Uganda 
railw^ay is proposed. A railway runs from 
Nakuru, over the Uasin-Gishu plateau towards 
the Uganda border. Railhead of this line is at 
Turbo. The Kenya government is anxious 
to continue the Uasin Gishu line from its 
present railhead at Turbo to the Uganda 
frontier, a distance of seventy-five miles, at 
a cost, approximately, of ^^00,000. The 
Uganda government is equally desirous of 
completing the proposed extension by con- 
structing a line from its border to Jinja (which 
is situated on the Nile at the point where it 
issues from Victoria Nyanza). The benefits 
which would be derived from the building of 
the new line are great. It would give a direct 
rail route between Uganda and Mombasa, and 
also open up undeveloped cotton fields and 
native reserves. 
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When this Uasin Gishu enteiision is thus 
completed, there -will be a real Uganda railway 
traversing Kenya colony, and entering far into 
Uganda to a terminus at Jinja, the main 
stations being Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru, 
Eldoret, Turbo and Jinja. “ It may be stated 
confidently,” wrote a correspondent of The 
Tmes, “ that before the expiry of the tw'o years 
during which the Uasin Gishu line will be 
building, plans will be formulated for the 
bridging of the Nile, and for the railway to be 
continued in a south-westerly direction to the 
Sudan border — the last section possibly electri- 
fied from the vast resources of the Ripon Falls, 
which are just above Jinja.” 

The Uganda line will in time throw out other 
branches into the country it traverses. One 
to Nyeri, which has a local importance, is to 
be undertaken at once. 

Coming farther towards the coast section of 
the Uganda line it should be noticed that a 
line runs from the station Voi across the Kenya- 
Tanganyika border to Kahe on the German 
line, which runs up-country from the coast at 
Tanga as far as Moshi. This cross-country 
line was built, as already remarked, during the 
war, for the purposes of our campaign in the 
Kilimanjaro region against von Lettow-Vorbeck, 
commander in German East Africa. As a 
military line it was held after the war by the 
military authorities, who proposed eventually 
tojerap it. Great opposition was made to this 
intention, as the line has a considerable 
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commercial value, the best outlet for the jn’o- 
duce of the Moshi area being through Kilindidi 
port on Mombasa island. Much satisfaction 
has been caused by the announcement that 
the Kenya government will take over this 
Voi-Taveta-Kahe line. 

Sir Horace Byatt, governor of the Tangan- 
yika territory, has also announced that the 
Tanga-Moshi railway is to be still farther 
extended to Arusha, as far as the Sanga river, 
and that the Lindi light railway down in the 
south of the Territory, which serves a rich 
plantation area is to be extended. Some day 
this line may reach Lake Nyasa. 

Here it is necessary only to mention the old 
German railway from Dar-es-Salaam through 
the colony to the neighbourhood of Ujiji, of 
Stanley- Livingstone fame, on the Lake 
Tanganyika. This line bears many resem- 
blances to our Uganda railway. It may also 
be mentioned that a scheme is on foot for 
extensive improvements in the harbour equip- 
ment of Dar-es-Salaam. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, covering an 
area of nearly a million square miles, is not as 
yet adequately provided with railways. But 
great progress has been made during the brief 
period since the country was rescued from 
chaos and oppression. It has already about 
1 500 miles of railroad track. The main line, 
due originally to purposes of war, extends 
southwards from Wadi Haifa, the frontier town 
between Egypt and the Sudan, to Sennar, 
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far south of Khartoum, Fiom x\bu Hamcd a 
valuable branch extends south-westwards to 
Kareima, and from Sennar a still more signi- 
ficant line runs westwards to El Obeid in 
Kordofan, and will one day be continued to El 
Fasher in the Province of Darfur. Of this line 
I shall shortly have to speak again. 

Eastwards from the main line, from Atbara 
Junction on the Nile, a railway runs to the Red 
Sea, which it meets at Port Sudan and Suakin. 
From this branch at Thamian it is intended to 
build a line to Kassala, to join up ultimately 
with the main line at Sennar, serving thus a 
wide circle of country. Other proposed lines, 
which but for the European w'ar might have 
been completed, will run from Sennar to the 
very rich country of Singa, along the Blue 
Nile, farther to the south, and from Tokhar 
to Suakin. 

Flere again the railway, besides its incal- 
culable economic influence, has been the chief 
agency in securing to the country permanent 
order and steady progress. And these railways, 
dow'n to 1913, had cost in all less than seven 
million pounds sterling. We may calculate 
what even a hundredth part of the sums spent 
on a destructive w'orld-w'’ar w'ould have meant 
to the Empire, if expended on modern means 
of transport. 
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CHAPTER in 


RAILWAYS — cojitinued 

During all these recent eventful years, Cecil 
Rhodes’s dream of a continuous line through 
the entire length of the continent, the grand 
Cape to Cairo scheme, has been quietly working 
towards its fulfilment. This line, vhich links 
the Lion’s Head with the Pyramids, tlie new 
world of the south with the hoary chdlisaiion 
of the north, starts from Cape Town, runs 
steadily northwards to the Zambesi, which it 
crosses at the Victoria Falls. Then through 
Northern Rhodesia to the Congo frontier, 
and far over the border, through the richly 
mineralised Katanga Province, past Kambove 
and Tshilongo, to railhead at, or perhaps now 
a little beyond Bukama, that is, some 2600 
miles from Table Bay. 

Bukama is on the Congo, where that river, 
two thousand miles from its mouth, is already 
a navigable waterw’ay. Hence w^e can travel 
by a steamer service operated by the Chemins 
de Fer des Grands Lacs, northw’ards along this 
great river of savageland, to Stanleyville, 600 
miles down -stream. We cannot quite sail all 
the way, as rapids interrupt along two rather 
lengthy reaches, wdiich are traversed by rail- 
ways of corresponding length. 
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From Stanleyville the line will one day be 
carried through the remaining big gap, 548 
miles long, in the very heart and centre of the 
dark continent, to Mahagi on Lake Albert. 
At Mahagi we find a steamer of the Uganda 
government, and embark for an entrancing 
journey through the lake and down the Nile, 
which carries us almost without interruption 
to the southern terminus of the Sudan main 
line from Wadi Haifa, whence we run quickly 
and comfortably northwards to Cairo. There 
is one difficult piece of navigation between 
Dufile and Rejaf, which may one day be 
overcome by means of a lock. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the north and south inland 
connection by rail and water is now practically 
complete, save for the 550 miles of “ foot- 
slogging ” still necessary between the Congo 
River and Lake Albert. 

Meanwhile the east and west connection 
has been gradually materialising; starting from 
Dar-es-Salaam, tlie port and capital of the 
one-time German East Africa, we reach 
Kigoma, near Ujiji, a name familiar in 
stories of African exploration, on Lake 
Tanganyika. Having crossed the lake to 
Albertville, we reach the Cape to Cairo line 
at Kabalo on the Congo, whence we sail 
and train, as described above, to Stanley- 
ville. Continuing downstream, we reach at 
length, one thousand miles further down, 
Leopoldville, to which point vessels of 500 
tons can descend. Two hundred and forty- 
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fae\'cn milcb by train bring us to Matadi on the 
Congo, accessible to ocean-going steamers. 
The distance across this thick section of the 
African leg of mutton, from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Matadi, is rather over three thousand miles, 
and in the way and by the means described 
can be traversed in about forty days. The 
journey from Cape Town to the mouth of 
the Congo, which likewise can be accomplished 
without any tramping or portages or fatigue, 
is 4846 miles long. 

The utility of the Cape to Cairo line consists 
not in simply linking north and south, but 
in lateral development east and west. From 
this central spine of x^frican communication 
nerves and arteries are already forming on 
either side. Railways based on the coast are 
creeping up country with a view to ultimate 
contact with the main vertebra running north 
and south. On the east the lines from Mom- 
basa and Dar-es-Salaam to the great inland 
lakes will, as we have seen, link up with the 
north and south line. 

From the western coast three important lines 
run up country from Benguela, Loanda, and 
Mossamedes, in Portuguese Angola. These 
are not lines through British territory, but 
the Benguela Railway Company is largely 
financed by British capital. That line starts 
from Lobito Bay, perhaps the finest harbour 
on the entire African coast, 4930 miles from 
Southampton. It has penetrated into the in- 
terior as far as Belmonte, 390 miles from Lobito 
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on a high table-land 5000 feet above sea-level, 
and has already opened up a very rich tract of 
country, and covered its working expenses. 
Its great value consists on its comparative 
neighbourhood to Kambove, the Katanga 
mining centre on the Cape to Cairo railway, 
and the rich copper deposits in that region 
which seems destined to be the central ganglion 
of African trade and traffic. 

To appreciate the importance of this Ben- 
guela line it should be noted that the distance 
to Kambove via Beira and Bulawayo is 9514 
miles, via Dar-es-Salaam 8937, via Cape 
Town 8481, and via Lobito Bay only 6457 
miles. Owing to the excellence of the 
harbour, and this closer distance to Kambove 
and the central line, Lobito Bay, as Mr. 
Evans Lewin has truly said, is destined to 
become one of the most important seaports in 
Africa. 

Of the other two lines in Portuguese Angola 
that from Mossamedes will probably in time 
join up with the Cape to Cairo railway at 
Livingstone, near the Victoria Falls, and also 
with lines constructed in the northern parts 
of the old German “ South-West,” which 
possesses no port north of Swakopmund and 
Walfish Bay. This latter project was con- 
templated before the war by a powerful 
German syndicate and might well be adopted 
by the government of the Union of South 
Africa. 

The line from Mossamedes runs at present 
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as iar as tlie Chela mountains (105 miles), 
while the Loanda railway reaches railhead at 
Malange, 312 miles inland, and may soon 
continue its advance to the Lunda district, 
when political conditions allow. 

We need not dwell on the extensive and 
ever-extending railway system of South Africa, 
or with the developments along the coast of 
Portuguese Mozam.bique, at Delagoa Bay, 
Inhambane, Beira, Quilimane, and Mozam- 
bique, w'hence prepared or preparing lines 
connect the ocean with the Transvaal, Southern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and North-Eastern 
Rhodesia. Plere many developments are in 
prospect. The war interfered with the build- 
ing of a railway from Beira to the Zambesi 
wTich, however, has now been completed, 
and a line to Nyasaland has already made 
a start from Mozambique and is destined 
to open a very fertile country. The same 
cause has delayed the extension of the 
Central African and Shire Highlands Rail- 
ways (from Chindio on the Zambesi to 
Port Herald in Nyasaland), northwards to 
Lake Nyasa, for which financial arrangements 
were made in 1914. This last line, by pro- 
viding an outlet for the lake-traffic and reaching 
up into North-Eastern Rhodesia, will be of 
great economic value. 

But in dealing with the African railways, 
we have not yet mentioned a project which 
may revolutionise the whole aspect of the 
continent and of its external relations, may 
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compete efl'cclually with the Cape to Caiio 
route, and render England and the nations of 
Europe independent in time of war, and even 
for peaceful purposes, of the Suez Canal. I 
mean the grandiose, but by no means im- 
practicable scheme of continuing the railway 
lines running south from French Mediter- 
ranean ports in T unisia, Algeria and Morocco, 
right across the Sahara to Lake Tchad and the 
heart of the African continent. This scheme 
has been debated and contemplated in France 
ever since 1830, and thirty or forty years ago, 
preliminary surveys were made. The engi- 
neering difficulties of railway building across 
that vast wilderness are not at all insuperable. 
The difficulty has been the attitude of the 
Saharan and Sudanese tribes en route, which 
is now and will probably continue to be less 
hostile. 

A glance at the accompanying railway map 
will at once show the nature and main purpose 
of this enterprise, which, tremendous as it is, 
will one day be accomplished. Mr. Evans 
Lewin has carefully set out the main features 
of the prospective trans-Saharan railway 
system.^ The reader will easily follow the 
lines in the map. 

“That railway system consists of two por- 
tions, each of wTich is to fulfil a distinct 
function in the economic regeneration of 


^ See Ms Railways in Africa/' in Untied Empire, Jan , Feb., 
March, 1917. 
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Africa. 1 he fiist is to develop the economic 
resources of the Congo regions and more 
especially the northern portions of the Belgian 
Congo, and the Chari-Chad-Ubangi districts, 
and to provide a rapid means of transit be- 
tween France and the somewhat inaccessible 
territories of French Equatorial Africa. Two 
main routes have recently been suggested 
for this purpose, both starting from settle- 
ment on the Ubangi River, the northern 
tributary of the Congo and proceeding 
towards the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad, 
w'hence they are to be continued to one of 
the Mediterranean ports. The first of these 
routes starts from Zemio, skirts the northern 
shores of Lake Tchad, proceeds through the 
Hoggar district of the Sahara, and thence 
takes a sharp bend to the west, enters Algeria 
in the neighbourhood of the Moroccan 
frontiers, and finally finds its natural outlet 
at the ports of Oran and Algiers. It is 
proposed that this system should be connected 
with the Nigerian railways by a line con- 
structed from Kano, the present railhead in 
Northern Nigeria, through Zinder, in 
French territory, to some point on the 
proposed line. The second, the more direct 
easterly route, starts from Fort de Possel, 
skirts the eastern shores of Lake Tchad, and 
then proceeds to the eastwards of the 
Hoggar district, whence it continues due 
north to join the Algerian and Tunisian 
systems and finds its natural outlets on 
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the Mediterranean at Algiers, Pliilippeviile, 

Bizerta and Tunis.” ^ 

The first great functions of the trans-Sahara 
system, then, will be to open up the vast 
resources of the Belgian Congo and provide 
direct communication with French Equatorial 
Africa ; to link up with the great railway 
centre in Katanga ; to send out branches in 
order to establish connection with the British 
railways farther west in Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, and Sierra Leone, and with the lines in 
Guinea and other French colonies. This 
means an enormous extension of trade and 
development in the hinterland of these African 
colonies along the coast, and should inaugurate 
for them a new era of prosperity. 

But this system would have a still wider 
world-effect. It would provide by far the 
quickest route between England, and Europe 
in general, to South America. The journey 
from England to Valparaiso involved until 
recently a long voyage across the “ summer 
of the world,” and round the stormy and in- 
hospitable Cape Horn. The new route via the 
Panama Canal has shortened the sea-voyage in 

1 Since the above was written, however, there have been 
important developments m France in connection with the pro- 
posed trans-Saharan, but the scheme outlined suggests some of the 
possible divergences from the main route The Pans-Lyon- 
Mediterranee Pailway Company has notified its willingness to 
become the concessionaire of such a line, and the route selected by 
the French government will commence at Oran on the Mediter- 
ranean and pass through Colomb-Bechar, Beni-Abbes, Adrar, and 
Taurirt to To&saye, where it will cross the Niger Thence the line 
will be continued to Wagadugu, an important economic and 
strategic centre within the great bend of the Niger. This line will 
be about 2000 miles long, and is estimated to cost about ;^i 7,000,000, 
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some mcasuic, but let us observe wliat the route 
is likely to be in the future. Starting from 
London we shall travel through Spain or 
France to some port on the southern Mediter- 
ranean, from which a trans-Saharan line will 
strike south-w^estwards and convey us to the 
French port of Konakry or the British port of 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), on the West African 
coast. Then comes the oceanic stage, which 
we cannot avoid, but we cross the Atlantic at 
its narrowest breadth between ^^'’’cst Africa and 
the most easterly point of Brazil. People who 
look at the world on Mercator projections 
rather than globes do not realise how nearly 
these opposite shores of the old and the new 
world approach each other. I believe the 
distance is about 1700 miles. The most 
easterly port is Natal, where we should land 
and, thence, when the projected railway line 
is ready, speed southwards along the east coast 
of Brazil, to the town of Victoria, which is now 
connected by rail with Buenos Aires. From 
this city we mount the new and wonderful 
trans-Andine railway and reach Valparaiso on 
the western coast in two days ; thus saving 
ten days’ journey upon the old sea-route, round 
the Horn or via the Magellan straits, between 
the two South American capitals. 

It is almost unbelievable that this route I 
have thus sketched, would reduce the sea- 
passage between London and Buenos Aires by 
4,300 miles. The saving of time between 
Europe or England and South America, when 
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ihe lines are completed and the route is fully 
organised, would be immense^ 

Not long ago I heard Mr. Robert Williams, 
a great South African railway pioneer, say : 
“ given the Channel Tunnel, and a train ferry 
across the Bosporus, one may certainly look 
forward at no distant date to taking a through 
train at Victoria Station for Cape Town.” 
This route would run through Constantinople, 
Anatolia, and Palestine, enter Egypt over the 
Suez Canal, and thus join the Cape to Cairo 
line southwards. 

But one of these trans-Saharan projects would 
quickly supersede that as the quickest way to 
South Africa. It is suggested that a line might 
run from Bizerta {in easy reach of Marseilles 
and Genoa) southwards through Ghadames 
and Ghat, visible in the map, to Lake Tchad, 
and that from there branching lines should be 
constructed to the Congo in the south, and to 
Uganda in the south-east, together with 
another to meet the line which now runs from 
Sennar, south of Khartoum, on the Cape to 
Cairo line, westwards to El Obeid, but will one 
day, as already said, be completed to El Fasher, 
the capital of Darfur. The supreme impor- 
tance of this new route is that it would turn the 
flank of the more easterly Cape to Cairo line, 
and would make England and France far less 
dependent on the Suez Canal, by bringing the 
Northern African coast, at a point far to the 

^ The French are organising an aeroplane service along tins route 
connecting Pans with Buenos Aires, a distance of 7000 miles. 
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west of Egypt, into direct communication with 
Mombasa, Port Sudan, and in turn with the 
starting point of the Abyssinian railway on the 
Red Sea, Jibonti. 

It is not probable that a trans-Saharan line or 
lines running southw'ards from the Mediter- 
ranean to the heart of Africa would divert much 
of the heavy traffic of these central regions from 
the railways running to the nearer coast lines west, 
east and south, but for passengers and mails the 
lines might easily compete in point of quickness 
and directness with the main Cape to Cairo route. 

It is estimated that the trans-Saharan line 
would enable travellers to travel from Paris to 
the French Congo in four days, from Brussels 
to the Belgian Congo in five days, from London 
to the Transvaal in six days, and to Australia 
in three weeks. 

Let us now turn to Australia. Here, as else- 
where, the history of railway construction 
almost coincides with the general economic 
history of the Commonwealth. With the ex- 
ception of a few colliery and other lines, the 
Australian railways are publicly owned and 
controlled, either by the Commonwealth or 
by the individual states. The proportion of 
Commonwealth to State lines is about as one 
to twenty. Speaking broadly, the railways 
occupy the coastal areas, the centre of the 
continent being as yet without railway facilities. 
The railway arrived in Australia in the year 
1854, the progress since which date may be 
recorded in the following instructive table : 
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Ra/lu'ays — continued 

It wili be seen that Queenslanij, the tropical 
and sub-tropical state, has by far the largest 
mileage. She has built persistently into the 
interior from such littoral points as Rock- 
hampton, Townsville, and Cairns, and she will 
shortly complete the north and south connec- 
tion between Brisbane and the last-named port. 

In the eastern, south-eastern, and southern 
parts of Australia, there is now a fairly dense 
network of railways, converging from the 
various agricultural, pastoral, and mining districts 
towards the principal ports which are themselves 
connected inter se by lines running approxi- 
mately parallel to the coast. In the east, lines 
radiating from Cairns, Townsville, Rock- 
hampton, Brisbane, and Sydney, run up-country 
to distances as great as 600 miles. Similar 
lines in the south-east converge towards Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. In the south four main 
lines, with many branches, run from Melbourne, 
while from Adelaide one main line, with 
several branches to the coastal towns, runs 
northwards for nearly 700 miles to the point 
which may one day be linked up with the 
Northern Territory line running south from 
Port Darwin to Katherine River. Another 
railway runs south-eastwards to various ports, 
meeting the main line from Melbourne on the 
South Australian-Victorian border near Service- 
ton. Melbourne and Adelaide are wedded by 
a through line of the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge through- 
out. 

By the opening of the Hawkesbury Bridge 
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in 1889, railway communication was estab- 
lished with a break of gauge between Queens- 
land and New South Wales. A bridge over 
the Murray River had similarly linked Sydney 
and Melbourne in 1883. Thus Brisbane, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide were con- 
nected, but there were still the two great 
continental gaps between north and south, 
from Katherine River to Oodnadatta and 
between west and east, from Kalgoorlie to 
Port Augusta (S. Australia). 

It is curious that these two unbridged gulfs 
were almost precisely of the same length, that 
is, a little over a thousand miles. The west 
and east railway connection, so essential to 
the effective inclusion of Western Australia in 
the federation, is now completed. It runs 
through a weird and lonely land, which W'as 
once a sea-bottom, and includes in its track a 
stretch of three hundred miles which is the 
longest absolutely straight section of railway 
line in the world. The singular nature of the 
country it traverses may be gathered from the 
absence of a single permanent stream of water 
along the entire thousand-mile course. A 
Western Australian member of the Common- 
wealth Parliament can now reach Melbourne 
without facing the discomforts of a long and 
stormy sea-passage round Cape Leeuwin. 

North and south have not yet joined hands. 
At the beginning of 1911, that vast empty 
region of half a million square miles, known 
as the Northern Territory, full of mineral and 
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Railways — continued 

vegetable wealth, was ti'ansfciTed from South 
Australia to the Commonwealth government. 
Under the “ Northern Territory Acceptance 
Act,” the Commonw'^ealth purchased the Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta Railway, and agreed 
to complete the construction of the railway 
from Port Darwin to Port Augusta. This 
undertaking remains unfulfilled and it is 
possible that the north to south line may be 
preceded, though not necessarily superseded, by 
a line running south-east from Katherine River 
and joining up with the Queensland railways, 
which have penetrated hundreds of miles into 
the interior from various points along the coast. 

To indicate the possible effects of such a 
development as this line from Darwin to 
Adelaide, I may quote a letter read at a 
meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute in 
1919,^ from Dr. G. E. Morrison, Political 
Adviser to the President of the Chinese 
Republic. He wrote : 

“ I hope the day will come when the 
trans-continental railway in Australia, from 
Adelaide to Darwin, will be completed, and 
that I may live to travel by it. Such a rail- 
way would bring Adelaide, in the south of 
Australia, within twelve days of Peking, in 
the north of China, and as in normal times 
Peking is within twelve days of London, 
and may be brought within ten days when 

^ The occasion was a lecture by Mr T R. Johnson on Railway 
Development in Australia/' reported m UmUd Empire, September, 
1919. 
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the Siberian railway is reorganised, and again 
open, it is not inconceivable that within 
measurable time letters from London will be 
sent to Australia via Siberia, At present the 
railway is open from Peking to Hankow, 
and the railway from Hankow' to Hong-Kong 
is under construction, w'ork having been 
interrupted by the w'ar. When the w^ork is 
completed, I see no reason why Hong-Kong 
should not be brought within three days of 
Peking, and Hong-Kong — with an efficient 
service of mail steamers — brought w'ithin five 
days of Darw'in, Such improvement of 
communication opens up infinite possi- 
bilities of trade development between Aus- 
tralia and the thickly populated regions of 
Eastern Asia.” 

Australia, I suppose, provides longer stretches 
of through railway travel than any country in 
the w'orld. The main interstate line, which 
permits of direct communication betw^een the 
five capital cities, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and Perth, covers a distance, from 
end to end, of 3475 miles, or 3480 miles via 
Newcastle. The journey from Brisbane to 
Perth is scheduled at six days, one hour, forty- 
two minutes, and from Perth to Brisbane, at 
five days, tw'enty-one hours, forty minutes. 
The longest journey which can be undertaken 
in Australia, on one continuous line of railway, 
is from Longreach in Queensland, to Meeka- 
therrain Western Australia — 4760.31 miles.^ 

^ See the map of Australia. 
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I'hc AubLralian railv^ay bystciii awaits one 
essential and ratlier belated reform — the unifi- 
cation of the gauges, which differ widely among 
the states. In New South Wales the gauge 
of the track is 4 ft, 8 in., in Victoria 5 ft. 3 in., 
in Queensland 3 ft. 6 in., and so on. A short- 
sighted economy was the chief reason for this 
state of things. It is a thousand pities Australia 
failed to adopt everywhere the policy recom- 
mended as early as 1846, by Mr. Gladstone, 
then Colonial Secretary, w^ho suggested to the 
governor of New South Wales a 4 ft, 8| in. 
gauge. The variations in gauge, by making 
transhipments of passengers and goods neces- 
sary at the State boundaries, militates against 
the efficiency of the whole railway system. 
Before the State railw'ay systems w'ere linked 
up at the common boundaries, this incon- 
venience w''as naturally not felt, but in these 
days of continental inter-communication, the 
delay and trouble and expense of these inter- 
ruptions are incalculable. From a political 
point of view, also, the reform is imperative, 
in order to cultivate the v/ider national senti- 
ment as distinct from the sometimes too narrow 
particularism of the individual States. 

In 1921, the Governor-General appointed 
a Royal Commission, consisting of two railway 
engineers — one civil and one mechanical — 
together with an independent commissioner 
to inquire into and report on the question of 
the unification of gauges. The result of the 
commission’s work was a recommendation 
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that the gauge of 4 ft. 8].- in. be adopted as 
the standard for Australia ; that no mechanical, 
third rail, or other device would meet the 
situation, and that uniformity could be secured 
by one means only, viz., by conversion of the 
gauges other than 4 ft. 8|- in. 

The matter was discussed at a Conference 
of the Prime Minister with the Premiers in 
Melbourne, when it was decided to adopt 4 ft. 
8} in. as the standard gauge for Australia. 
At this Conference it was also resolved that the 
adoption of a uniform gauge is essential to the 
development and safety of the Commonwealth. 

The scheme advocated by the Royal Com- 
mission as the first step will provide a standard 
4 ft. 8-^ in. gauge railway between Brisbane 
and Fremantle, and the conversion of the 
whole of the broad-gauge lines of Victoria 
and South Australia, at an estimated cost of 
^21,600,000, spread over a period of approxi- 
mately eight years. 

Much might be said about railway-making 
in New Zealand, where the engineer was faced 
with physical difficulties of an exceptional kind. 
Whenever the engineer attempted to leave the 
coast on either side of the islands, he was met 
by mountain barriers, which opposed almost 
bafiiing obstacles to the advance of the metals. 
A striking feature of the New Zealand railway 
system is the number of bridges, spanning 
innumerable chasms and gorges and implying 
an enormous expense. The decisive achieve- 
ment in railway-building, in this England of 
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the far south, was the trunk-line bctvA'cen 
Wellington and Auckland, a distance of only 
450 miles, but conditioned by every difficulty, 
physical, mechanical and financial, that could 
stand in the path of the railway pioneer. The 
North Island Trunk railway stands to-day as 
a monument of that pluck and determination 
which have marked the whole story of our 
Empire railways. 

India contributes another romantic chapter 
to the history of those railways. Here too a 
conspicuous feature are the bridges thrown 
across the wide Indian rivers, with their tortuous 
courses and liability to overflow their banks. 
Here are some of the most spectacular bridges 
in the world, for example, the Curzon railway 
bridge over the Ganges at Hyderabad, and, in 
North Burma, the wonderful viaduct which 
carries the metre-gauge single track of the 
Burma railway company over the Gokteik 
gorge. No agency in India has done more 
than the railway to stimulate a corporate senti- 
ment and the beginnings of a real Indian 
public opinion in a country containing an 
almost countless variety of races and religions 
and a Babel of 147 distinct languages. This 
effect is unfortunately hampered in India, as 
in Australia and West Africa, by the many 
variations in gauge throughout the country. 

The Indian railways may be destined to play 
a still bigger part in the ever-developing 
system of world-communications. It will not be 
long before these lines are continued through 
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Burma to Mandalay. In the Malayan penin- 
sula railway construction has been going on 
steadily these late years, and Johore Bahru, 
at the extreme end of the mainland, is now 
linked with Bangkok. When the Indian 
railway system is joined wdth these Burmese 
and Malayan lines and throws a line out 
westward through Baluchistan to meet the 
railway from Baghdad, it will then be possible, 
given a tunnel or train-ferry at Dover, and a 
ferry at the Bosporus, to take a seat in a railway 
carriage at Victoria Station and sit in it right 
away to Singapore. 

Everybody must have marked the existing 
tendency to substitute land for sea routes. The 
world is getting either more prone to sea- 
sickness, or more impatient of the slow speed 
of even the fastest ocean-going vessels. The 
oceanic age which succeeded an earlier terres- 
trial or Mediterranean, and in which England 
built up her great power and prosperity, 
seems to be giving way in turn to another land 
epoch, over a much larger area. How far 
these long new railway routes may themselves 
be affected by the prospective lines of air- 
traffic is hard as yet to determine. 

Some instances of the organisation of im- 
mensely long railway routes have already been 
mentioned. I need only refer to the Russo- 
Siberian railway, which links London by an 
almost continuous land-route to the Far East. 
In fact, the whole breadth of the European 
and Asiatic continents, including Australia, 
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will houi) be iraversablc hy lines of coinruuiu- 
cation in which only the gap betw'cen the 
nearest railhead in Asia and the nearest in 
Australia, will be w'ater. It may be news to 
some persons that only about 300 miles divide 
the Australian coast from the nearest point in 
the Dutch East India islands to the west. 

Some day perhaps even the straits of Alaska 
will be tunnelled or ferry-bridged, when it will 
be possible to travel from England to Van- 
couver, or Valparaiso or Buenos Aires, almost 
without seeing salt water at all. 

Despite all possible developments of other 
forms of transport, there is still a great need 
for more railway construction in the Empire. 
Lines running up country in British Guiana, 
lines in Uganda developing great cotton-lands, 
lines in the Sudan, more lines in Kenya and 
Tanganyika, lines through vast Australasian 
and Canadian solitudes, are all urgently 
needed, and with the return of prosperity and 
normal conditions will have to be taken in 
hand. 
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SEA AND AIR 

In an Empire of dispersion like the British, 
sea-communications have hitherto been of para- 
mount importance, and no developments of 
locomotion by other media are likely to 
abrogate that principle, and to do away with 
the necessity of maintaining British sea-power. 
It was sea-power that created the British Empire 
and it is only by maintaining sea-power and 
the communications based upon it that an 
Oceanic Commonwealth like the British can 
continue to exist. 

Though we have fairly kept the “ watery 
ways ” open in the past, for our liners and 
merchant ships and men-of-war, I fear there 
has been a good deal of laissez jatre in our sea 
policy in time of peace. To take, for example, 
the subject of mail contracts. There has been 
little care or effort to make these serve the 
highest commercial and political interests of 
the Empire, We have organised certain sea- 
routes and stereotyped them with quite need- 
less rigidity. For instance, we inclined to the 
view that the only practicable mail-route from 
England to Australia and New Zealand, was 
via France, Brindisi, and the Suez Canal. 
That is not an all-British route and is not the 
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salcbt froai a anlitary point of view. The 
depth of the Suez Canal limits the draught of 
vessels that can be employed on this track. 
Moreover, this route serves least of all to 
develop intercourse among the diverse regions 
of the Empire. On this particular question of 
the Brindisi route Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans said at the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference (October i6, 1923) : 

“ I have been recently urged from several 
quarters, not least by the Italian government, 
that mails for India and Australia should be 
embarked at an Italian port, either Brindisi 
or Taranto, as they were before the war, and 
it is represented that a considerable accelera- 
tion could thereby be secured. 

“I have examined this possibility very care- 
fully, but I have come to the conclusion 
that the advantage, if any, and it is very doubt- 
ful if there would be any acceleration at all, 
would certainly not be sufficient to com- 
pensate for the very heavy additional cost. 

“It is true that the transit time of the Indian 
mail is now about 24 hours longer than it 
was before the war, when the mail was em- 
barked at Brindisi. Of this 24 hours, not 
more than half can be attributed to the 
shortening of the sea passage by carrying 
the mail through Italy. The remaining 12 
hours were due to the small boats which 
carried the mail from Brindisi to Port Said, 
where it was transferred to the P. and O. 
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mail ship, being considerably faster lliaii the 
mail ships themselves. These shuttle-boats 
have now been sold out of the service, and 
the cost of replacing them and restoring the 
Brindisi- Port Said service w^ould be extremely 
heavy, and would ultimately entail an addi- 
tion to the P. and O. contract payments. 

“Apart from this, the Italian railways are 
not notable for their punctuality, and it is 
very questionable whether they could main- 
tain the pre-war timing. The cost of the 
overland transit through Italy would be 
between £60,000 and £yo,ooo per annum. 
The rather problematical saving of about 
twelve hours would land the mail at Bombay 
in the evening or at night and would have little 
or no effect in accelerating its delivery. I am 
satisfied, therefore, that the extra cost, which, 
as I have said, both for the land transit 
and the additional sea service, would be 
extremely heavy, would not be warranted.” 

It is very important that alternative routes 
should be devised for mail conveyance between 
England and “ down under,” routes which 
should be equally speedy and convenient and 
should also serve the object of developing 
exchange of trade and other intercourse among 
the widely dispersed parts of the Empire. 
There is no reason to abolish the service via 
France and Italy, but it might be alternated 
or supplemented by other routes via Western 
Canada and the Pacific, via the Union of South 
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Africa, and via Halifax, Bermuda, Jamaica, die 
Panama Canal and Tahiti. 

We get a perverted idea of eomparative 
geographical distance owing to the use of flat 
maps and Mercator projections, instead of 
globes. Many people would be surprised to 
hear that the distance between England and 
Colon (the Caribbean terminal of the Panama 
Canal) via Jamaica, is only 400 miles less than 
via Halifax, in Eastern Canada, and Bermuda. 
The sea communications between England and 
Australasia badly require to be speeded up. 
The Brindisi-Suez route to New Zealand is 
not even the shortest. It is 560 miles longer 
than the route to Auckland via Atlantic, 
Panama Canal, and Pacific. To Australia the 
Brindisi route may be shortest in point of 
distance, but in point of time it is probable that 
as fast a transit could be obtained by one of 
the alternative routes which afford facilities for 
larger vessels and consequently for a higher 
speed. There is already a monthly trans- 
pacific service via San Francisco, which carries 
the mails between the United Kingdom and 
Sydney in thirty days — as short a time as that 
required on the route via Brindisi, Suez and 
Melbourne. 

Despite the experience of submarine warfare 
in the world-war, the typical ocean-going 
vessel of the future will be one of great length 
and breadth, in the interests of economy in 
transport. It is economically impossible to 
drive vessels of small length and draught at a 
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high speed, say, over i8 knots, unless a large 
additional passenger revenue may be expected, 
or unless the governments are prepared to 
come down handsomely in increased subsidy. 
High speed can be obtained at a reasonable 
cost only from broader and longer vessels, and 
these attributes cannot be economically secured 
unless the draught is increased with the length. 

This means that the British and Dominion 
governments will have to provide for these 
vessels of greater draught (say 38 feet as a 
provisional maximum), by deepening the 
liarbours and waterways at the great ports along 
the various routes. In this country South- 
ampton affords sufficient water both in the 
approach channels and at quays and docks, 
for these great ocean liners, but London and 
Liverpool would have to be developed in 
certain respects. It is satisfactory to know 
that the port authorities in both cases are 
making provision for the largest vessels likely 
to seek harbourage for many years to come. 

To turn to Canada — Halifax, and Quebec 
provide depth enough, while Montreal is not 
yet available. Cape Town, Durban, Fre- 
mantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Wellington, 
Auckland, Lyttelton and Dunedin, will have 
to be taken in hand if they are to welcome 
the 38-foot steamer. 1 

The development of steamship and loco- 
motive engine might have seemed in itself 

^ See selections from the Report of the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee m Appendix IV. 
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builicicnt to take the virtue out oi the old 
arguments from space and time brought against 
all proposals for closer Empire unity in the 
eighteenth century. The statesmen of those 
days never dreamed of such a system of swift 
and regular communications over ocean and 
continent as that with wEich the Empire is 
equipped to-day. Coming dowm much later, 
Richard Cobden himself had no prevision of 
the effect of these scientific and mechanical 
inventions wdien he assured the English farmer 
that he would always enjoy a natural pro- 
tection against the imported products of the 
New World. 

But these last few years have witnessed 
further wonders in mechanical invention, which 
promise as big an advance on the railway and 
steamship services as these were upon the 
“ windjammer ” and the stage coach. Aviation 
as a practical science is only about a dozen 
years old. We are still in the experimental 
stage. There is no doubt that its effects on 
the internal conditions of the British Empire 
and the relations of the Empire to the outside 
world are going to be enormous, though it is 
difficult as yet to predict and assess them. In 
general we may say that aeroplane, airship, 
flying boat and other aircraft, will carry mails 
and merchandise and passengers at about one- 
third of the time now expended on journeys 
long and short. 

No invention could have been of happier 
augury for an Empire whose different parts are 
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separated by such vast abysses of ocean, and 
which contains huge continental areas that it 
might be impossible to provide with ade- 
quate railway facilities. Already the longest 
flights which the British Empire and the 
planet afford have been successfully achieved 
by aircraft. Every day I can see, from the 
window where I write, the great aeroplane 
winging its intrepid way between Manchester 
and Berlin. The journey between London 
and Sydney in Australia, via Cairo, Baghdad, 
Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Port Darwin, has already been accomplished, 
and when a service is fairly established, will 
take six or seven days instead of the present 
twenty-nine, with another day onwards to New 
Zealand. 

From Cairo an All- Red route has been 
mapped out over the six-thousand mile trail 
from there to the Cape, Forty-three aero- 
dromes are ready for the first aeroplanes that 
wing their way over the jungles and forests of 
equatorial Africa. Even the imagination of a 
Cecil Rhodes never pre-figured a Cape to Cairo 
route of this super-terrestrial kind. On no 
other route, perhaps, could the advantage of 
air-transit be better illustrated. Take for 
example, the stretch of nearly tw'o hundred 
miles on this Cape to Cairo route from Mwanza, 
at the southern end of the Victoria Nyanza to 
Tabora, a city in the centre of old German 
East Africa. Over the impassable forests of 
this section of the route, the aeroplane lightly 
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in a couple of hours, indifferent to the 
character of the country below, which would 
compel a trek of a dozen days with all the 
difficulties of porters and the danger and 
distress of a mid-African “ safari ” at their 
worst. 

Aviation has quickly supplied Australia with 
that north and south communication for 
transport which is so greatly required in the 
various interests of the Commonwealth, Port 
Darwin in the Northern Territory is no longer 
parted by an unbridged gulf from the centres 
of culture in east and south. Eleven stepping 
stones or aerodromes already mark the aerial 
route from Darwin to Melbourne into stages, 
and by this air-track, which has already been 
flown in both directions, mails, light luggage, 
and passengers may be carried in the most 
economical way. 

In Canada, too, aviation is destined to play 
a great part. The 2000 miles between Cork 
and St. John’s (Newfoundland), have been 
flown and will be more and more within the 
scope of the flying-boat of the future. From 
St. John’s to Halifax (Nova Scotia) offers no 
great difficulty, and thence the route continues 
to Quebec and Montreal. Thence begins the 
transcontinental journey to Vancouver, via 
Toronto, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, the first portion of which especially 
is over a series of vast inland waters well-adapted 
to the operation of the flying-boat. “ Canada, 
as a whole,” writes Sir Frederick Sykes, “ offers 
p-c E 59 F 
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a good example of the geographical conditions 
affecting ordinary commercial intercourse by 
air, and the utility of aircraft in providing the 
means of developing virgin lands where neither 
railways nor telegraphs have yet penetrated. 
For instance, an air route, employing either 
land or water aircraft, might be established on 
the line of the great lakes, linking up the 
commercial centre of Montreal with Port 
Arthur, the gateway of the west, then onwards 
to Winnipeg, whence lines would radiate into 
the north-west. Or, again, an air organi- 
sation could assist the settlers who are ever 
pushing their habitations and carrying 
civilisation into the northern districts of 
Quebec, Ontario, and the Prairie Pro- 
vinces.” 

We may foresee, therefore, an enormous 
acceleration of Empire postal services. Let us 
take, for example, the journey to India. If 
the aeroplane fly loo miles an hour by day 
only, the transit will take six days. But, for 
mails and parcel-post, at least, there is nothing 
to prevent night-flying, which would enable 
the journey to be done in seventy-two hours. 
The advantage will be very great when a daily 
service of aeroplanes, flying in light and dark- 
ness, is thus established, when the sender of a 
letter has not to wait perhaps a week before the 
mail goes, but knows that on whichever day 
he posts his letter it will start for its destination 
the next morning. 

As regards this estimate of seventy-two hours 
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between London and Delhi, it is interesting 
to note that, for (he first time in history, the 
post is outstripping the i as.cngcr. “The 
speed of the post,” \ Sir Charles Lucas, 
in a very informing chapter,” was, in Roman 
times, and is in our own, the speed of the 
fastest travelling human being. A man travels 
faster no'.r than he did in Roman times, because 
he travels on land or sea by steam, instead of 
on or behind horses and in sailing-ships. A 
post is carried faster for the same reason. But 
whether the letters are carried by relays of 
mounted couriers, as among the Persians and 
the Romans, or by railways, the letter travels 
no faster than man, assuming the man to have 
sufficient endurance. Letters are sent from 
London, via Brindisi, to catch the mail steamers 
for India and Australia at Port Said, but a man 
can travel by the same route and arrive at the 
same time. Thus, if we take steam alone, 
although steam communication is from one 
point of view wholly different in kind from 
communication by horses on land and sailing- 
ships on sea, from another point of view, not 
so much in kind as in degree, for the speed of 
posts in relation to men has remained constant, 
being as a matter of fact one and the same for 
letters and for human beings.” 

The aeroplane seems to have reached and 
passed the limit of “ sufficient endurance ” in 
human beings. According to Sir Sefton 
Brancker, Director of Civil Aviation, Air 

^ Gf&ater Rome and Greater Britain, pp. 39-40, 
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Ministry, it would be physically impossible for 
passengers to India to travel continuously day 
and night at loo miles an hour and thus do 
the journey in seventy-tw'O hours. Mails and 
parcels could do so, but passengers would have 
to be dropped for the night, and catch another 
aeroplane next day. 

But the airship, as w^ell as the aeroplane, is 
likely to play an important part in bridging 
the gulf of space and time in our widely dis- 
persed Empire. There are differences of 
opinion on the future utility of the airship. 
These vast fabrics are unquestionably unwieldy. 
They are particularly subject to the influence 
of wind, which retards their speed and renders 
mooring a difficult, if not dangerous, business. 
Moreover, the expense of construction is very 
great. The partisan of the aeroplane has 
usually a supreme contempt for these glorified 
balloons. 

But despite" all such criticism the government 
has decided to make the airship, if possible, a 
permanent feature of our system of communi- 
cations. Sir Samuel Hoare, then Secretary for 
Air, announced in the House of Commons, on 
July 26, 1923, that the government, acting on 
the advice of the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence and the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
had decided to resume the development of 
airships, and had accepted in principle a scheme 
by which a bi-weekly service of six large 
airships to India would eventually be set 
up. 
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He said : “ The question oi' the de- 

velopment of airships has recently been 
considered by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee. The Committee of Imperial De- 
fence attach considerable strategic value to 
the airship, while the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee consider that it is by airship service 
that the carriage of mails can most cheaply 
be expedited to the Far East and Australia. 
The government, therefore, have decided to 
resume the development of airships, and to 
proceed if possible by means of a commercial 
service rather than by State operations. 
Proposals have been placed before them by 
Commander Burney by which a bi-weekly 
service of six large airships to India will be 
eventually set up. The government have 
accepted the scheme in principle, subject to 
the details of the contract being satisfactorily 
settled by the Treasury. The House of 
Commons will have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the scheme when the details have 
been sufficiently agreed to. The Dominions 
are being informed of this decision, and it is 
hoped to discuss the question at the Imperial 
Conference with a view to their co-operation 
in this scheme. The administration of the 
scheme, so far as it is a matter of commercial 
aviation, will come under the Air Ministry.” 

The first business, it was understood, would 
be to erect mooring masts, and then to 
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construct one gigantic rigid airship of 5,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, capable of transporting 
200 passengers and 1 1 tons of mails at 80 miles 
per hour, a distance of 3,000 miles. The 
proposed service would bring Egypt within 
forty-eight hours’ journey, Bombay in five 
and a half instead of the present seventeen 
days, and Australia within eleven days in 
place of the present four to five weeks. It 
was estimated that the six airships would 
cost about one million pounds. 

As Sir Samuel Hoare announced, the airship 
proposition in general and the Burney scheme 
in particular, were brought before the Con- 
ference (Economic), which met in London in 
October (1923). On October 19, the Air 
Minister explained that the Burney project 
was one of three stages. The first would be 
the construction of an airship, which would 
satisfy necessary requirements, and would be 
able to reach India in 100 flying hours ; the 
second stage would be the inauguration of a 
weekly service to India ; and the third would 
be a bi-weekly service to India, which would 
necessitate six airships of 5,000,000 cubic feet 
being in commission. 

Sir Samuel slightly modified the above-given 
figures. He claimed that if the scheme were 
successful it would be possible to get from 
London to Cairo in two days as [against five 
and a half to eight days at present, and to India 
in roughly five days, as against fourteen and a 
half. The journey from London to Perth 
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(Western Australia), would take eleven as 
against a prevailing twenty-eight days. 

In the discussion which followed, the South 
African and Australian representatives, as well 
as those of certain Crown Colonies, stressed the 
need of developing the aeroplane as a means of 
carrying out surveys of difficult country. The 
Indian delegate expressed the great interest of 
India in the speeding up of communications 
promised by the airship service. 

Mr. Amery, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who had made a study of the airship question, 
also made a very instructive speech, in which 
he expressed the belief that the airship had 
already reached the stage when its success was 
assured. He lifted the discussion to wider 
fields by a suggestion that airships in the future 
might go north-about to Canada over Iceland, 
and reach the West Indies by following Drake’s 
course south-about. An airship, he said, could 
reach the West Indies in three and a half days. 
He drew attention to the increased efficiency 
obtainable by increasing the size of airships, 
and pointed out that an airship was much more 
comfortable to travel in than the average 
steamer or train, owing to the smoothness of 
its motion and the small amount of internal 
vibration. The airship also scored over the 
older forms of travel as it had not to follow 
the configuration of the country, but could 
head straight to its destination without 
any transhipment of passengers or cargo 
en route. 
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Mr. Amcry further stated that the giant air- 
ship could be built with a much greater strength 
than the smaller vessel, so that unless some 
unexpected difficulties arose, airship travel 
would undoubtedly revolutionise Empire com- 
munications in the future. Other important 
considerations w’ere, he said, that once design 
had been settled, airships could be built in a 
very short space of time — the standard Zeppelin 
during the war was turned out in ten wrecks — 
while safety had been immeasurably increased 
by the fact that the inflammable gas could 
be surrounded by an envelope of inert 
gas. 

It was agreed as a result of the discussion, 
that a Committee of the Conference should be 
set up to consider the whole subject of the 
Burney airship scheme, wnth the Air Minister 
and his expert advisers, the main object being 
to enable the Dominions to gather a complete 
and detailed view of the scheme. 

The reader will be able to imagine the 
political and commercial advantages of such a 
reduction of distances as even the slower airship 
will effect. How much more practicable will 
the institution of an annual Empire Conference 
become, if the delegates can arrive ab extremis 
oris in ten days ! How much more likely is 
the owner of capital in this country to invest 
in Australian enterprises, if he is able to visit 
that country, survey the business proposition 
on the spot, and get back home, all within a 
short month. 
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It would be hard to enumerate approxi- 
mately the changes involved in these airship 
services alone. Thousands of Indian officials 
and business men who in present conditions 
are obliged to spend their leave in India, would 
be able to come home or go to more temperate 
climes, especially when the fares are brought 
within more general competence. The effect 
on other forms of communication would also 
be considerable. Posts are now so slow that 
the cable must often be used even for messages 
of no immediate urgency. The airship would 
carry such messages with quite sufficient 
rapidity. It might become unnecessary to lay 
down more submarine cables. Moreover, it 
is suggested, by carrying first-class passengers, 
the airship would make possible economical 
one-class moderate-speed marine craft. 

It is significant of the manifold revolution 
which we have in prospect that Bedford, an 
almost centrally inland town, is likely to be 
the “ port ” at which, in the future, we shall 
“ sail ” to or arrive from Egypt, India and 
Australia.^ 

^ In Appendix III an interesting lecture on Airships for the 
Empire by Commander F. L. M. Boothby. 
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TELEGRAPHS BY WIRE AND CABLE 

Quick transport was not unknown under the 
Roman Empire. Letters could be sent swiftly 
by relays of horses to distant parts, just as 
in some countries to-day messages and posts 
can be carried at wonderful speed by human 
runners. It has, indeed, been said that we have 
improved on the ancients in the regularity 
rather than in the speed of communications. 
The old sailing-ship could attain a great speed 
under favourable conditions. Steam has given 
us a much greater mastery of the elements, and 
has immensely increased the reliability of post 
and passenger as well as commercial services by 
land and sea. 

Mechanical invention, therefore, has meant a 
development in^degree rather than in kind. 
Telegraphy has not simply bridged : it has 
annihilated space. We can send our thought 
across vast distances at an infinitely greater 
speed than we can transfer our persons. The 
speed of our communications is no longer 
measured by the maximum rate at which a 
human being can travel. “ The standard of 
the human being has disappeared altogether.” 
Happenings in England are reported almost 
simultaneously in the Antipodes. The result 
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of the Derby at Epsom is known there within 
two and a half minutes of the finish, that is as 
quickly as it is known to the public at Charing 
Cross. The present Prince of Wales, when 
touring India, was throughout in continuous 
and immediate communication with the Royal 
Family in England. 

And these revolutionary conquests of space 
and time are only of yesterday. The Eastern 
Associated Telegraph Companies celebrated the 
Jubilee of their incorporation only last year. 
The result of the Battle of Waterloo took days 
to arrive in this country. President Lincoln 
had been dead a fortnight before the news 
of his assassination reached England. When 
the Prince of Wales of those days was 
travelling in India in 1869, the record of 
his progress took four weeks to arrive by 
mail. 

In an Oceanic Empire like the British, the 
submarine cable was even more important than 
the land wires and telegraph posts. It was 
almost exactly at the middle point of the 
nineteenth century that the first cable was paid 
out into the sea between Dover and Gris Nez. 
It was regarded as an amusing curiosity, and 
many people seem to have thought that it was 
operated, like a bell-pull, by tugging at one 
end. 

Then came the project of a trans- Atlantic 
cable, the early failures, and the final success 
of the Great Eastern in picking up a lost 
cable, and finally completing the line. This 
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was in 1866. A little verse published in the 
magazine of the Great Eastern staff commem- 
orates the achievement : 

“ Here’s to the cable of dear Fifty-eight, 
Here’s to the one Sixty-five, sir. 

That we left in the sea in a critical state. 
For which we intend to go dive, sir.” 

From 1866 to 1870 cables were laid in all 
directions. Even before the trans-Atlantic 
cable was completed, the link with India was 
working. I have before me a copy of the 
Daily Telegraph of March 10, 1865, with a 
three-column article headed modestly and in 
small capitals “ The Telegraph to India.” 
There was little or no “ boosting ” of an event 
which in these days would have been heralded 
with the most gigantic captions a newspaper 
could furnish. Indeed, we are informed that 
“ it was not until a message from Calcutta, 
dated Thursday, March 2, was published in 
our number of the following day, that the 
general mass of the public were even informed 
such an undertaking was seriously contem- 
plated.” 

The completion of the cable between Bombay 
and Bussorah at the latter place, is embedded 
in a paragraph three-quarters of a column long, 
without any cross-headings. Whether our 
modern hysterical methods of announcing 
events is an improvement may perhaps be 
questioned. 
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“■ it no'vv only remained (writes the Daily 
Telegraph) to complete the line from Bombay 
to Bussorah. This was, however, a work of 
no ordinary difficulty, owing to the shallow- 
ness of the water, and the depth and softness 
of the mud. On the 4th of April the Amber 
V/itch^ having taken a quantity of cable on 
board, steamed in as near as her draught of 
water would allow her to go (about five 
miles). About five miles of cable, weighing 
some 20 tons, were then distributed among 
ten of the largest boats belonging to the 
fleet ; and early on the morning of the 5th 
of April, the long floating procession started 
from the Amber Witch towards the shore. 
When some four miles of cable had been 
paid out, and the boats were about one mile 
from the semi-fluid bank, which was dignified 
with the name of shore, the boats grounded. 
Though there was very little depth of water, 
there was any depth of mud, of about the 
consistency of cream. There was no use in 
hesitating ; the cable must be landed at any 
risk ; so Sir Charles Bright, to set an example 
to his staff and the men, was the first to get 
out of the boat and stand up to his waist in 
the mud — an example which was followed by 
all the officers and men, upwards of a 
hundred in number, who were all soon 
wallowing in the soft yielding ooze up to 
their chests, but still dragging the end of the 
cable with them. The progress through 
such a material was necessarily slow : half 
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swimming, half wading, it was impossible to 
rest for^a moment without hopelessly sinking 
below the surface ; yet no one thought of 
abandoning the cable. Though it was only 
two o’clock when the party left the boats, and 
the mud bank to be traversed was little over 
a mile, it was nearly dark before the last of 
the party reached the shore. All were 
grimed with mud, and nineteen out of twenty 
were nearly naked, having lost or abandoned 
almost every article of clothing in the 
struggle to reach the land. But, in spite of 
obstacles, the cable had been landed, and that 
at least was some consolation. But the 
troubles of the party were not yet over, for 
it was found that the ships of the expedition 
which were waiting to receive them in the 
Tigris, were lying at the other side of 
another mud-bank, only a little less fluid 
than that which had just been passed, and 
four miles in extent. To make matters 
better, a thunderstorm, truly tropical in its 
violence, was raging, and the tide, which 
washes the banks, was rapidly rising. The 
party, however, made a dash for it, and all 
succeeded in reaching the ships with the 
exception of one of the Lascars, who 
was overwhelmed by the mud and the 
tide, and sank before assistance could be 
afforded. The remainder of the party 
were much exhausted, some few so much 
so that they had to be carried by their 
companions.” 
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It is well we should read passages of this 
kind. They remind us at wTat cost in struggle 
and heroism many of our blessings were 
achieved, which seem to-day so familiar and 
commonplace. It is also well that we should 
bear in mind the names of the pioneers in 
this development of submarine telegraphy — of 
Lord Kelvin, the scientist of the movement. 
Sir James Anderson, Captain of the Great 
Eastern, who proved that cables paid out and 
parted, were recoverable in great depths,^ and 
of the late Sir John Pender, who gave generous 
financial support to the early undertakings. 

The history of submarine telegraphy is 
largely that of the Eastern Associated Tele- 
graph Companies, which were incorporated in 
1872. In the year 1869, there were 8000 
nautical miles of submarine cable in the world : 
to-day there are 325,000, of which 130,000 
are owned by the Eastern group. This mileage 
is always growing longer. The Eastern Com- 
panies have laid no less than 28,000 miles of 
cables since the Armistice, and finality is not 
yet in sight.^ 

The Eastern group comprises the following 
companies : 

The Eastern Telegraph Company, Limited. 

The Eastern and South African Telegraph 
Company, Limited. 

1 Cables can be raised from depths of 3J miles and successfully 
repaired. 

^New main line cables have been laid between England and 
Gibraltar, Malta and Alexandria, Aden and Bombay, Ascension and 
Rio de Janeiro. New cables are being manufactured for service 
between Gibraltar, Malta, Madras, and Singapore. 
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The Eastern Extension Australasia and China 
Telegraph Company, Limited. 

The Western Telegraph Company, Limited. 
The West African Telegraph Company, 
Limited. 

The African Direct Telegraph Company, 
Limited. 

The European and Azores Telegraph Com- 
pany Limited. 

The River Plate T elegraph Company, Limited. 
The Pacific and European Telegraph Com- 
pany, Limited. 

The West Coast of America Telegraph 
Company, Limited. 

The Direct Spanish Telegraph Company, 
Limited. 

The map will give a vivid idea of the de- 
velopments in the last fifty years. The Eastern 
Telegraph Company has a practical monopoly 
of the traffic to the Near East, to India, the 
Far East, and Africa. Until recent years, 
indeed, the company almost entirely controlled 
the submarine communications of the Empire. 
That monopoly has been broken by the 
formation of the Pacific Cable Board, and the 
establishment of the All-Red route between 
England, Canada and Australasia. The board, 
with headquarters in London, consists of 
English and Dominion representatives — Aus- 
tralia 2, New Zealand i, Canada 2, and the 
Imperial Government 3 , including the chairman. 

The All-Red route runs from London to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, through automatic 
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repeaters at Penzance, and die island of Fayal in 
the Azores ; from Halifax to Bamfield (a small 
place in Vancouver Island, on the western coast 
of Canada), by Wheatstone duplex, through 
eight automatic repeaters ; from Bamfield to 
Fanning Island in central Pacific, this link from 
Bamfield to Fanning being the longest single 
stretch of ocean cable in the world ; from 
Fanning to Suva in the Fijis ; thence to Nor- 
folk Island, whence the cable diverges on the 
one hand to Auckland, New Zealand, and round 
that way to Sydney, Australia, and on the other 
to Southport, near Brisbane in Queensland. 

This line is All-Red in the sense that it touches 
nowhere but on British soil. The Pacific Cable 
Board leases and controls a line or two lines, 
when necessary, from Halifax to Bamfield, and 
down to the war, this and the submarine Pacific 
cable were the only sections under British state- 
control, but since the war, the British Govern- 
ment has come into possession of two trans- 
Atlantic cables, known as the “ Imperial.” 

Cable stations are vulnerable points in time 
of war. The European conflict had scarcely 
begun when the Germans attacked Fanning, 
which is a small coral island such as we used to 
read about in our boys’ adventure books. 
Two boats’ crews were landed from a cruiser, 
and these made at once for the cable station, 
smashing everything they could lay hands on. 
They seized the papers in the office, found and 
destroyed a duplicate set of apparatus which 
the staff had concealed, and behaved in general 
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like the anthropoid apes into which warfare 
converts rational human beings, “ The next 
morning,” writes Mr. Avery, of the Central 
Telegraph Office, London, “ the officer in 
charge of the station performed a fine piece of 
emergency work. Utilising a homely pickaxe, 
he constructed a grapnel, and managed to pick 
up the ends of the broken cable which the 
Germans had severed. He then improvised 
a wooden raft, which he anchored, and then 
fastened it to the broken cable ends, and made 
a through connection with a piece of covered 
copper. He then constructed a primitive set 
and got into communication with Suva and 
made known his plight.” ^ 

The Pacific Cable Board is laying new cables 
in Australasia in supplement of existing routes, 
and will soon duplicate the Pacific section of 
the All-Red route, as the great length of the 
cable between Vancouver and Fanning keeps 
the rate of signalling low and reduces the speed 
of the entire Pacific section. 

England went into the Great War without 
a single trans- Atlantic cable in her possession — 
an example of “ sloppiness ” which is perhaps 
not unparalleled in our administrative history. 
Now that the war is over and the danger gone 
England owns two. During the war one of the 
German Emden-New York cables was cut on this 
side, and brought into Penzance, the other end 
across the Atlantic being picked up, and, with the 
addition of 300 miles, taken into Halifax. This 

^ The Telegraph and Telephone Journal, May, 1921. 
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line goes by the Azores, a Portuguese possession. 
England will obtain this cable as part of her 
war reparations from Germany. 

The other sub-Atlantic cable was acquired 
from the Direct United States Cable Company, 
as an insurance against traffic interruption. It 
runs from the terminus of the London-Irish 
line at Ballinskelligs Bay in south-west Ireland 
to Harbour Grace in Newfoundland, where 
it is “ relayed ” into Halifax. From Halifax 
communication is made to New York, through a 
cable to Rye Beach on the United States coast. 
The eastern end of this cable may possibly be 
brought from Ballinskelligs and transferred to 
the Penzance repeating office. This second 
“ Imperial cable ” is leased on a short term 
agreement to the Western Union Company, 
but can be taken over at any time, when the 
quondam German cable is interrupted. 

These Imperial cables are owned by the 
British Government and worked by the British 
Post Office, which keeps a staff in London, 
Penzance, and Harbour Grace. 

It should be noted that there are other 
telegraphic services operating between England 
and the Far East — for example, the Indo- 
European. This reaches India by land via 
the continent of Europe and Persia, and is 
therefore scarcely an Imperial service in any 
sense. There are also other foreign services 
to the East through Siberia, with which we 
are not here concerned. 

The use of these great telegraphic 
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of whidi we have been spea^zing may be 
divided into two departments, the private or 
commercial and the Press. It is not necessary 
to attempt any comparison of the respective 
importance of these two purposes. Both are 
of the first moment in the linking together of 
widely separated communities. The Reports 
issued by the Dominions Royal Commission 
had much that was excellent to say on this 
subject of telegraphic communications. The 
Second Interim Report makes these remarks : 

“We feel convinced from a careful study 
of the problem and from personal contact 
with all classes in Australia and New Zealand, 
that the feeling of devotion to the Empire, 
and of loyalty to the mother country, will 
be strengthened in proportion as increased 
facilities are offered for keeping in close 
personal touch with friends and relatives 
overseas. Cable communication tends to 
quicken the pulse of nationality, and forms 
an effective supplement to the broader, though 
slower, interchange of thought and sentiment 
by means of postal communication. It rein- 
forces the feeling of joint life in a manner not 
possible by correspondence when two months 
or more are required for a reply to any letter.^ 

It is scarcely needful to insist that the 
submarine cable should be available in the 
fullest and freest way for Press messages. 
There can be no essential unity or corporate 

^ Cd 7210, p. 40. 
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liic in the Empire, unless every part is supplied 
with the news of eommon Empire interest. It 
is not simply necessary that the Dominions and 
Dependencies should know what is going on 
in England and vice versa. All the important 
Canadian news should be reported in the news- 
papers of Australia ; South Africa should know 
what is going on in Canada, and India, and so 
forth. British news, that is, news interesting 
or important to all British subjects, should be 
widely disseminated to the farthest frontiers 
and recesses of the Empire. But — and this is 
a point to which we must return — the news 
must pass through British channels and not be 
coloured, or even contaminated by passing 
through foreign pipes. 

The question arises, and has been much de- 
bated since the Armistice, whether the existing 
private-owned companies have been serving as 
well as possible these social, commercial, and 
political interests of the Empire. And the 
further questions also arises — ^what step must be 
taken towards the cheapening of cable rates, 
both for ordinary and for Press messages. The 
subject is so controversial that,rather than express 
any personal opinion, I shall quote the carefully- 
weighed utterances of men whose bona fides are 
beyond dispute. The Dominions Royal Com- 
missioners in their final Report,* issued 1917, say; 

“ Cable communication outside its com- 
mercial use is at present practically a luxury ; 
we can only compare the use by the general 

^ Cd , 8462, p X37. 
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public of the cable at the present time to 
the use of the letter service in the United 
Kingdom before the introduction of the 
penny postage in 1840. Charges are very 
high, and the scales extremely complicated ; 
it is often difficult to see what justification 
exists for many of the differences. The 
popularisation of the cable service can only 
come with a simplification of the charges, 
and their radical reduction. We should like 
to see some bold reform in the direction of 
lower rates which might revolutionise the 
cable system of the Empire as the introduc- 
tion of the penny postage revolutionised the 
postal service of the United Kingdom. We 
are convinced that a scale which would 
permit at some time or other of the week, 
the exchange of messages in plain language 
to and from the farthest parts of the Empire, 
at a charge of, say, 6d. a word — a reduction 
which we believe could be effected — would 
attract an immense amount of traffic and 
serve to bring the distant communities of 
your Majesty’s Empire into close and rapid 
contact just as the introduction of the penny 
post brought the remote parts of Ireland and 
Scotland into touch with London. The 
question is what practical steps can be taken 
towards the realisation of this ideal.” 

The reader will see what progress has been 
made in cable rates from the following table, 
which compares 1908 with 1923 : 
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Some useful reductions have been made, 
thanks largely to the Empire Press Union, in 
the rates for Press messages, but on the whole, 
as will be noticed, the remarks of the Domin- 
ions Royal Commissioners that cable communi- 
cation outside its commercial use is practically 
a luxury remains true. Some of the charges 
seem quite unreasonable. Why should the 
Briton in these islands who wishes to telegraph 
to a relative in South Africa pay 2s. 8d., when 
the rate to New Zealand is only 2d. higher ? 
Under a system of State-controlled cables, 
administered with a single eye to public con- 
venience and Empire interests, such an anomaly 
would find no place.^ 

Whether the further and drastic reductions 
wEich the social and political interests of the 
Empire demand, can ever be obtained from 
private companies working first and last for a 
maximum profit may be doubted. The wise 
members of the Dominions Commission were 
clear that it is unlikely. “ We recognise,” 
they write, “that these companies have shown 
great enterprise in the past, and that during 
the war they have done their utmost to foster 
communication within the Empire, with the 
result that the cables have been utilised in far 

^ The Commissioners state that m recent years (i e, before 1917), 
the South African traf&c had been so small that, in spite of “deferred” 
and week-end facilities accorded, the private companies operating 
the service had been entitled to receive the full subsidy of 3,500, 
paid by the Imperial and Union governments, and the British South 
Africa Company. This subsidy was payable in full, when the total 
receipts were less than ;^3oo,ooo. In the event of the receipts 
exceeding ^^300, 000 half the excess was deducted from the subsidy. 
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greater proportion of their full capacity than 
ever before.” ^ They go on to explain why 
the companies will not be in a hurry for a general 
reduction of rates. “ In normal times cheap 
rates are only granted for non-urgent traffic 
in order to fill up the intervals between the 
hours of rush, and even this system is still in 
its infancy, and greatly in need of extension and 
development. The companies rely for the bulk 
of their receipts on high prices for full -rate 
messages. This method has proved satis- 
factory from the financial point of view, but 
it does not take into account the urgency of 
obtaining for Imperial trade and for social 
intercourse, between far distant communities, 
immediate reduction of the rates now pre- 
vailing.” ^ 

Telegraphic wires and cables are the sensory 
nerves of the Empire, and there is a growing 
opinion in the Dominions that it exceeds the 
capacity of private companies, working prim- 
arily for dividends, to provide adequately and 
single-mindedly for the system of inter-com- 
munications on which the existence of the whole 
British Empire depends. One cannot expect 

^ But Mr Robert Donald speaking at the Press Conference in 
Ottawa (1920), said “ We need not waste sympathy on the Eastern 
Telegraph Company and its associates It waxed fat during the 
war It made huge profits out of the government The cables 
were choked with official matter at is 6d a word The casualty 
lists of Australia, New Zealand and India, every initial counting a 
word, represented a large revenue. The government made a great 
mistake in not taking over the Eastern lines, when war was declared. 
The cable routes were guarded by the navy and the companies made 
rich by government payments " (TAe Imperial Press Conference 
in Canada * Hodder & Stoughton, p 166.) 

^ Cd, 8462, p. 137. 
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from a private company that their policy and 
principles shall be directed solely to the public 
advantage. If profit and public interest can 
be made to coincide, well and good : if they 
clash, profit must prevail. “ The policy of 
the Eastern Cable Company,” says Mr. Robert 
Donald, “ is not to give preference to Press 
messages. The most profitable business comes 
first. In the case of a new state-owned line 
Press messages should have the preference.” 

It may be convenient to take the West Indies 
as an example of the unsatisfactory state of 
communications still existing in certain parts 
of the British Empire. Those islands are as 
a whole very badly provided with British 
news.^ One of the most obvious reasons for 
this is the high charge for Press messages, 
ranging, as will be seen from the table already 
given, from 8^d. to is. ojd. per word. It is 
impossible for any British West Indian news- 
paper to afford a special correspondent in 
England with a cable service of its own, and 
apparently no news agency seems to include 
the islands in its scope, the only exception being 
the subsidised messages cabled from Halifax 
(Nova Scotia) to Kingston in Jamaica by the 
Direct West India Cable Company. 

This service from Halifax seems to be the 
only supply of telegraphic news in the British 
islands, though the Bahamas, it may be men- 
tioned, have wireless communication with the 


^ See a Report of the Empire Press Union upon the West Indies 
(March, 1923). 
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Florida coast. From Kingston in Jamaica, 
the news from Halifax is distributed by the 
West India and Panama Cable Company. 
This supply of news does at least serve to keep 
the islands in some sort of touch with the great 
world without, but, as we shall see shortly, the 
news itself is prepared for American and not 
British breakfast-tables. 

The West India Cable Company are under 
contract to supply 400 words of news per day, 
for which the Jamaica Government pays it a 
subsidy of j^iooo per annum. As a matter of 
fact, the daily bulletin extends to over 3000 
words. 

The combination between these two cable 
companies works, with certain qualifications, 
not unsatisfactorily, but the same cannot be 
said of the two other inter-island cable systems, 
the West India and Panama Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Cuba Submarine Telegraph 
Company. The former runs from Key West 
in Florida, and the two companies, it seems, 
have a perpetual working agreement where- 
under each undertakes not to enter into any 
agreement for cheapened through rates by an 
alternative route. Interruptions, frequent and 
long, as well as high charges, evoke many com- 
plaints about the conduct of these services. 

In 1914, the West India and Panama Cable 
Company received an annual subsidy of 
^26,300 from British and Imperial funds. 
This subsidy lapses in 1924, and the British 
Government decided to lay a cable direct from 
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Bermuda to Barbados, providing an all-British 
route. But the Empire Press Union, jointly 
with the West India Committee, urged an 
alternative scheme for a cable from Turks 
Islands to Barbados, Trinidad and British 
Guiana. This extension will soon be effected. 
The Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, addressing the Imperial 
Conference, October 3, 1923, said : 

“ Telegraphic communication between and 
with the West Indies has given rise to dis- 
satisfaction for some time past both in those 
colonies, and, I believe, in Canada. The 
question was discussed at the Conference held 
at Ottawa in 1920, but at that time the 
existing contract with the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company had still some 
years to run, and no immediate solution of 
the problem was possible. We have recently 
put before the Canadian Government and 
the West Indian Governments concerned a 
scheme for an all-British cable from Turks 
Islands to Barbados, with subsidiary con- 
nections by cable and wireless telegraphy to 
the other colonies. This scheme, which is 
based on the continued co-operation of the 
Government of the Dominion and of the 
Colonial Governments with his Majesty’s 
Government, has now been accepted in 
principle by all the contributory Govern- 
ments, and I hope that it will be carried out 
during the coming year. 
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“This scheme will afford an opportunity 
for an even wider measure of inter-imperial 
co-operation than the existing arrangement 
for joint contributions to the West India and 
Panama Cable Company’s subsidy. The 
proposed cable is to be laid and maintained 
by or on behalf of all the governments 
concerned, and as it is impossible for them 
to undertake directly an enterprise of this 
nature, we propose, if the Dominion Govern- 
ments represented on the board see no objec- 
tion, to ask the Pacific Cable Board to under- 
take the management of the cables and 
wireless stations, which will be maintained 
under the scheme. We do not, of course, 
suggest that the board should undertake any 
financial responsibility in the matter. All 
we ask is that they will extend to this new 
all-British route the skilled management and 
control which have been so successful in 
maintaining the all-British route across the 
Pacific. If our proposals are accepted, as I 
sincerely trust they will be, this new develop- 
ment of the activities of the Pacific Cable 
Board will form an interesting example of a 
board, constituted for one inter-imperial 
purpose, being subsequently employed for 
another kindred inter-imperial purpose, and 
will show in practice how co-operation be- 
tween British administrations once started in 
any sphere tends inevitably to grow. We 
could ask for no happier augury of the out- 
come of the first Economic Conference.” 
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An extension in another direction from T urks 
Islands to Nassau has also been suggested, as 
the Bahamas have as yet no cable connection 
with anywhere, though Nassau is in wireless 
connection with Florida. 

The West Indies, like the Pacific islands, 
would seem to provide just the opportunity to 
which wireless telegraphy is adapted. There 
must always be some drawback in this imperfect 
world, and the threading of these jewels of the 
Caribbean on the invisible string is subject to 
“ atmospherics ” which, during nine months of 
the year, greatly interfere with the wireless 
messages. Science may, however, surmount 
this difficulty in course of time and experience. 
Certainly it is very desirable to develop wireless 
in these regions because the ocean-floor is so 
rocky and irregular that cable laying and 
maintaining are very expensive. 

The several wireless stations now existing in 
the West Indies are mostly on American 
territory and owned by Americans. In 1909 
the Direct West India Cable Company erected 
a wireless station at Jamaica, and it has con- 
tinued to operate. Unfortunately, this station 
is of little use to British Honduras, whose 
position with regard to British news is deplor- 
able. There actually exists at Belize (Hon- 
duras) a wireless station capable of sending and 
receiving messages in connection with Jamaica. 
But the Jamaica station is at present not 
allowed to be used for transmission of other than 
ship to shore (and vice versa') communications. 
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And though this Kingston wireless set can 
receive messages from Belize, as has been 
proved by experiment, it cannot send messages 
thither except under unusually good atmos- 
pheric conditions. What is wanted is the 
replacing of the present set at Kingston by one 
of a higher power, and the extension of the 
West India Cable Company’s licence to cover 
communication with Belize for all purposes.^ 
British Honduras is an important British 
colony : yet it gets no British news at all, 
except such as reaches it by extremely irregular 
mails. No British colony ought in these days 
to be long in such a situation. It is a little 
humiliating that wireless messages from 
British Honduras have to be relayed from Swan 
Island through the good will of an American 
company. 

I am not sure that British Guiana is in better 
sort than Honduras. A message sent from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Georgetown to 
Lord Burnham at Jamaica in January, 1923, 
tells a sad story in itself : 

Georgetown Chamber discussed Lord 
Burnham’s visit. Extend greetings. Would 
welcome mission British Guiana. Cable 
service broken since 1919. Dependent 
solely wireless relay Trinidad, Strongly 
advocate all-British cable service. Atrocious 
mail passenger communication England. 

^ The Admiralty high-power station at Christiana (Jamaica), which 
conld have established full communication with Honduras for all 
purposes, official, commercial and private, has been shut down. 
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Colony better served by American steamers 
and press bulletins than British. Mother 
country needs rousing to maintain closer 
contact these undeveloped Imperial Posses- 
sions. 

The letter sent (January 31, 1923), by the 
President of the Guiana Chamber (Mr. C. 
Farrar) is worth quoting as an example of the 
slackness in the West Indies, and the great need 
of tuning up the communications in these 
parts : 

“ British Guiana has been worst served of 
all the colonies in this group, in relation to 
its size and importance. Its cable service 
has for years been a cause of constant 
complaint, the history of which it is unneces- 
sary here to relate. It is sufficient to point 
out that the colony has been cut off from 
cable communication with the outside world 
since May, 1919, and prior to that the 
existing cable was subject to such frequent 
interruption as to make it little better than 
an apology for a service. Since 1919, the 
colony has been served by wireless, first 
by a small colonial station, which was 
demolished on instructions from the Admir- 
alty, and then by an Imperial station under 
the control of the Admiralty, when the delays 
imposed upon messages to and from the 
Colony involved the community in losses on 
the disposal of sugar and diamonds running 
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into hundreds and thousands of pounds 
sterling. 

“Since July, 1922, this station has passed 
under the control of the local government, 
and while conditions have somewhat improved 
it still requires upwards of two days for a 
message to reach British Guiana from 
London. In this connection it might be 
desirable to quote from a despatch sent to 
this colony in 1920, at the instance of the 
Imperial Communications Committee, which 
states : 

The atmospherics in the West Indies 
appear to be exceptionally unfavourable, 
particularly at Jamaica, and messages are 
constantly being delayed because the 
stations cannot communicate with one 
another. The Admiralty are of opinion 
that no reliable commercial service can 
under present circumstances be guaranteed 
and that the conditions in the summer are 
more unfavourable than during the winter. 
Messages are liable to delays of several 
days whenever atmospheric disturbances 
are prevalent. The accumulation of traffic 
aw^aiting transmission at these times gradu- 
ally grow'^s. 

“ The Chamber suggests that the con- 
clusions of this committee provide valuable 
premises, leading to the solution of our local 
cable difficulties, among the principal of which 
is an extension of the all-British cable from 
Bermuda to Barbados, and thence to British 
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Guiana. The Chamber is of opinion that 
an extension to Barbados, and thence direct 
to British Guiana, is more desirable than via 
Trinidad, since it is informed that a cable 
between Trinidad and British Guiana is more 
liable to interruption than one between 
Barbados and British Guiana. It is also felt 
that with such a great length of cable via 
Trinidad between British Guiana and Bar- 
bados the risks of interruption are greater, 
either on the Trinidad-Barbados, or Trinidad 
British Guiana section, than on the shorter 
and more direct route between Barbados and 
British Guiana. The fact also that Barbados 
seems destined to be the landing-place of 
other services — notably the Barbados to 
Miami cable — makes it desirable that Bar- 
bados should be selected for direct connec- 
tion to British Guiana in preference to 
Trinidad, which in event of isolation from 
Barbados by its solitary line would leave 
British Guiana equally isolated.” 

The West Indies, in general, need a speedy 
reform as regards their communications with 
the British w'orld to which they belong. The 
insufficiency of the cables^ makes a good and 
regular mail service the more necessary, but 
here too is a lame state of affairs. No adequate 
inter-island mail system exists, and letters from 
one island to another usually travel via New 
York, and occupy weeks in arriving at their 
destination ! Nor has the aeroplane managed 
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35 yet to supplement the steamer. Aviation 
schemes have been started, only to fail, and 
apparently the only regular service of aero- 
planes plies between the Bahamas and Key 
West, carrying passengers and mails, but this 
is an American affair. 

Not only is the news service to the West 
Indies inadequate : it is also very largely non- 
British in character. His Majesty’s lieges in 
these oldest of British possessions have to read 
their news about England, the British Empire 
and the world in general, through American 
spectacles. The news flows through American 
channels. It is not meant that those who 
compile the messages deliberately distort the 
tidings or try to interfere with the loyalty of 
British subjects. But an unintentional colour 
is given inevitably to the news. The stress 
is laid on things interesting to the American 
rather than to the English reader. In order 
to see exactly what this means in chapter and 
verse, the following letter written by Mr. E. J. 
Partridge, editor of The Trhiidad Guardian^ to 
the Empire Press Union visitors, should be 
read. It is dated January 27, 1923 : 

“ I desire particularly to call attention to 
the manipulation of the news service fur- 
nished as part of their contract by the West 
India and Panama Telegraph Company. 

“Apart from the fact that the selection of 
news is carried out in a very perfunctory 
manner, there is the very much graver 
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objection that the whole of the news teic" 
grams are compiled not from British, but 
from American sources. 

“ When this point w^as raised some years 
ago, I understand that the company replied to 
the criticism by appointing a representative 
in Halifax to compile the news telegrams, 
and claimed that by so doing the service 
became of British origin. This is, of course, 
absurd. The Canadian Press is almost as 
badly situated with regard to British news 
as are the West Indian Colonies. Their 
new's is furnished by the American Asso- 
ciated Press, and it is a summary of news 
supplied to the Canadian new'spapers by the 
Associated Press which is sent to tlie West 
Indies. 

“ The result is that much of the news, 
especially political news, is presented from 
the American viewpoint, which is not alw^ays 
accurate, and in some cases suggests infer- 
ences which are not only incorrect but 
detrimental to British interests. 

“ Of this, two recent examples may be cited. 
When the publication, by Dewar & Boraston, 
of the much discussed Lord Haig book was 
announced, the public news telegram des- 
cribed it as ‘ another book telling just wLo 
won the war,’ and referring to the claim 
that it was Haig and not Foch who planned 
the counter offensive which ended the war, 
remarked, ‘ naturally it (the book) is being 
cordially received by the British public.’ 
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I'hib statement was quite untrue. I'he recep- 
tion of the book in England was e^^tremely 
critical and generally unfavourable. The 
effect of this telegram was to cause intense 
indignation amongst the large French-Creole 
population of Trinidad. 

“ On December 29, a telegram was sent out 
in the public news service giving the first 
intimation of the discovery of the treasures 
of King T utankhamen’s Tomb. The word- 
ing was as follorvs : ‘ Some of the priceless 
treasures found in the tomb of King Tutan- 
khamen saw daylight for the first time in 
more than three thousand years yesterday, 
when Howard Carter and Arthur Mace, 
excavators of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in Mew York, superintended their 
removal. ’ 

“ Here was a statement obviously dished up 
for consumption by American readers, with 
no reference to Lord Carnarvon, or any 
acknowledgment of the fact that the dis- 
covery was made by a British Expedition, 
although for two weeks previously the Eng- 
lish papers had been giving this most im- 
portant find the utmost prominence, and 
Lord Carnarvon’s full narrative w'as pub- 
lished in the Daily Mail of December 1 8th. 

“With regard to general news it is fre- 
quently to be observed that events of interest 
to British people go entirely unrecorded. For 
example, the deaths of Sir Charles Santley, 
George R. Sims, and Marie Lloyd, three 
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people wlio for many years held unique 
positions in British popular estimation all 
over the world, were not considered worthy 
of mention in our telegrams, but we received 
prompt intimation of the demise of the 
widow of Alexander Graham Bell, the tele- 
phone inventor, while the illness of Madame 
Schumann Heink, who, I believe I am right 
in stating, appeared only for one season in 
London in 1898, and has remained in 
America ever since, was made the subject 
of a sympathetic message. 

“ These few recent examples are typical of 
the manner in which the news service to the 
West Indies is handled, and it is clear that 
there can be little improvement until the 
news is compiled from English sources instead 
of from American. 

“ I presume it will not be disputed that the 
presentation of British news for British readers 
is highly desirable, and, while the American- 
ised version of British affairs may not often 
do very much harm, there are occasions when 
the interpretation placed by American corre- 
spondents on British events is inexpedient, 
if not wholly erroneous. 

“ Unfortunately, the suggested all-British 
cable between Halifax, Bermuda, Barbados, 
and Trinidad, does not provide a complete 
solution of the matter, because we should 
still be served with news from Canada. The 
problem of the West Indies is really the 
problem of Canada, and although the 
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quesdon of Canada’s lu'vs bcrvice is, I 
suppose, outside the scope of the Conference 
instituted by Lord Burnham, the fact must 
be recognised that if the West Indies news 
service is to be relayed from Canada, we 
shall continue to receive much the same sort 
of new’S as is sent to us now, so long as the 
Imperial authorities are content to allow 
Canadian newspaper readers to be fed with 
American news. . . . 

“ As an Englishman with twenty-two years’ 
newspaper experience, thirteen of which 
have been spent in the West Indies (Deme- 
rara and Trinidad), I do wish to press most 
strongly the desirability of securing foi these 
colonies an all-British news service. I am 
aware that the financial difficulties are very 
great and may not be overcome for a con- 
siderable time, but I hope to see the day 
when we shall have an all-British cable 
affording cheap Press rates, which will enable 
not only the provision of a reliable British 
news service to the West Indian colonies, but 
also encourage better news communication 
from the colonies to the London Press. At 
present the West Indian news published in 
London is transmitted almost entirely from 
Jamaica, wTich is not satisfactory to the other 
colonies.” 

This persistent infusion of non-British news 
into British possessions is being corrected by 
sundry influences. Canadian news is being 
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progressively de-Amcricanised by such im- 
proved services as Reuter’s Agency is now 
sending out, by the new Imperial cables beneath 
the waters of the Atlantic to which reference 
has been made, and by a better distribution of 
news over the Canadian Press by the “ Asso- 
ciated Newspapers.” It is understood that 
these Reuter messages are now available for 
any Canadian nevespaper which wishes to 
have them. 

American news, by which is meant world 
new'S laid on through American pipes, competes 
and must continue to compete strongly with 
news coming direct from England and the 
other parts of the Empire. The Associated 
Press of New York gathers an enormous 
mass of information from all parts of the 
world, including the British Dominions 
and Dependencies, and sends it forward 
at speed into Canada in order to get there 
first. 

This Americanised news carries with it a 
strong temptation of cheapness. A Montreal 
or Winnipeg newspaper, for example, pays for 
transmission only from New York, whereas 
for the Reuter service they have to pay for 
the entire transit from London. The New 
York service is therefore much cheaper than 
the direct British, and this still secures for 
it a preference with many new'Spapers 
which, ceteris paribus, would rather have the 
British. 

The Reuter agency is doing good Imperial 
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work. It sends 3 seiwicc of Canadian news 
from Vancouver to Sydney. It is very desir- 
able, as already remarked, to establish con- 
tinuous news services among the various units 
of the Empire, to keep Australia, for example, 
well informed about affairs in Canada, as well 
as both Dominions fully supplied with news 
about the home country. News wdiich passes 
through Canada to Australia, and from London 
to India, South Africa and Australia, should 
be dropped on the w'ay. 

Nothing will contribute more powerfully 
to these objects of Empire interest than a big 
and progressive reduction in cable rates. A 
uniform cable rate for the w'hole Empire is 
wanted, just as there exists a uniform tele- 
graphic rate wdthin the United Kingdom, 
regardless of varying distance. In his speech 
at Ottawa (Aug. 5, 1920), Mr. Robert Donald 
made a bold and resounding challenge. “ Let 
us suggest something,” he said, “ which will 
strike the imagination of the people, and wake 
up our statesmen. Make our objective a penny 
or two cents per word throughout the British 
Empire (Applause). There is no difference 
in principle between carrying a letter 1 5,000 
miles for a penny, and in flashing a word over 

the cables at the same rate If we are 

desperately in earnest about Empire unity, a 
penny per word cable rate is the best way of 
advancing it.” 

With regard to the desirability of main- 
taining the British character of news circulated 
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thiough the Empire, some v.ords may be said 
liere on the postal service. Lentil recently, no 
attempt had been made to counteract the undue 
prevalence of foreign magazines and nevi's- 
papers in British states. In any case, it is 
impossible wholly to neutralise the effect of 
geographical nearness. The great American 
Republic, with its hundred millions of people, 
must inevitably exercise a strong pull on a 
small community of eight millions, with which 
it marches along a mainly invisible frontier of 
3000 miles. 

Moreover, nobody of wide culture or sym- 
pathy will desire to exclude foreign books and 
newspapers from British countries, or to convert 
the British Empire into a “ geschlossener 
Staat.” But for political reasons it is desirable 
that British ideas and ideals should have a fair 
chance of circulation through British Domin- 
ions, and with this object some efforts may 
well be made to correct the estranging or 
isolating effects of geographical distance. 
Canada was becoming so Americanised before 
the war that a preferential rate was accorded to 
British magazines and periodicals sent out to 
the Dominion. It may be questioned whether 
all these magazines were quite worthy repre- 
sentatives of the highest British culture, but 
on the whole they did tend to embody the life 
and fashion and thought that prevailed for the 
time being at the heart and centre of the 
Empire. That preference still exists, but I 
gather that it scarcely avails to cancel in any 
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degree the Ameiicanising tendency which 
seems in this respect almost inevitable. 

On this subject the second Imperial Press 
Conference carried a resolution, which ran : 
“ This Conference is of opinion that postal 
rates within the Empire for newspapers and 
periodicals should not exceed the lowest rate 
in force between any foreign country and any 
part of the Empire.” As regards letters the 
conference came to the decision that, “ there 
should be cheaper postal rates for letters 
throughout the Empire.” 

Penny postage was introduced into the 
United Kingdom in 1840. It was extended 
to the whole Empire in 1898, by that great 
reformer. Sir John Henniker Heaton. The 
European war interfered with this as with most 
other good things, but the object must be to 
get back to that cheap uniform rate for the 
whole Empire. Uniform postal rates exist 
internally in all British Dominions. As a 
delegate pointed out at the Press Conference, 
a newpaper or periodical posted at Ottawa pays 
the same postage whether it goes across the 
river to Hull, or 2000 miles to Vancouver, or 
1500 miles eastwards to Halifax. Such a 
system is so necessary to the social convenience 
and political interests of the Dominion, that 
the question of cost is not considered. That 
principle should be extended so as to include 
the whole Empire. New Zealand had much 
to do with the establishment of universal penny 
postage, and a New Zealander can send a letter 
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to a Itiend across the street or to another friend 
in Canada at precisely the same rate. 

Indeed, if we wish to promote the solidarity 
of the Empire, and the communion of thought 
and sympathy among its constituent parts, 
cheap postage is even more important than 
cheap telegraphy. As already pointed out, 
the conquest of the air as a medium of transport 
involves great possibilities in the quickening 
and cheapening of postal services. The post, 
whose speed down to recent years was never 
faster than that of the human passenger, is now, 
as has been pointed out, beginning to outstrip 
that standard, and we are certainly on the eve 
of an enormous acceleration of letter and small 
parcel carriage. Wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony and the ever-improving aeroplane, seem 
to be bringing us to the last word in the human 
supremacy over space and time. 



Badge of Newfoundland 
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CHAPTER VI 


NEWSPAPER? OF THE EMPIRE 

It is noticeable that a number of important 
newspapers in Canada and Australasia have 
recently been celebrating the Jubilee of their 
foundation^ As the German demands his 
national beverages wherever he settles, so the 
Briton insists on his newspaper. Any distinct 
community of British folk, however small and 
however remote, must have its paper giving 
primarily the local news and, as far as its 
resources permit, a certain body of information 
about the great world outside. 

The Press of the Empire has growm very 
rapidly in recent years in influence and 
prestige. The opinions of the leading papers 
in the Dominions are now freely quoted in 
the Press of this country, and this custom is 
certain to be greatly developed by the new 
facilities promised through wireless telegraphy. 
We may expect that before long there will be 
inter-quotation, if the word be permissible, 
among the newspapers of the various Do- 
minions. We shall find the Canadian Press, 
for example, quoting the views of the great 

^ The Quebec Chronicle must surely be the oldest of colonial news- 
papers. A facsimile of tlie first number has been issued, which bears 
the date, Thursday, June 21, 1764, that is some five years after the 
annexation of Quebec to the British crown 
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South ilfrican and Australasian papers on 
questions of common Empiie interest. 

’ hTo give some idea of the extent to which 
newspaper enterprise has been carried within 
the borders of the British Empire, one may 
give a few' figures relating to Canada.’^ To- 
day the Canadians have one hundred and 
twenty-six daily newspapers for eight million 
people, w’hile Great Britain and Ireland, with 
a reading public of forty-five millions, have a 
hundred and eighty. But the Canadians are 
great new'S consumers, and they have alto- 
gether fifteen hundred and forty newspapers, 
of which one thousand and seventy-three are 
weeklies. The remotest parts of the Dominion 
have their local paper. Even in the sequestered 
Peace River district, three hundred miles 
from Edmonton and near the furthest northern 
boundary of wheat production, there are 
two newspapers. This is, indeed, charac- 
teristic of the whole Empire. Nairobi in 
East Africa has its two papers. 

The Canadian Press is naturally influenced 
by the American across the border, but the 
development of British news circulation by 
wireless agency should tend to differentiate 
the Canadian newspaper in a British sense 
from the Press of the great Republic. The 
newspapers of Australasia and the English- 
written papers of South Africa are, as may be 
expected, much more distinctly British. 

^ See a very interesting lecture given by Lord Burnham before 
the Royal Colomal Institute, reported m United Empire for 
December, 1923. 
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I'hose ^^llo wish to comprehend in ;i few 
moments newspaper developments in the 
Empire, should take a walk through the big 
room in the Royal Colonial Institute, where a 
very large representation of the Empire Press 
is exposed to view'. Such an experience is 
useful also to the general student of the Empire. 
Look at these rather primitive but plucky little 
new'spapers published in the far Northern 
Territory of Australia or in some islet of the 
Pacific. A few moments spent over the local 
new'S, the leading articles and even the adver- 
tisements of these papers gives an impression 
of the local conditions of these abysmally 
distant places, inferior in vividness only to a 
personal visit. ^ 

No existing agency has such a power and 
opportunity to influence as w^ell as reflect public 
opinion and, therefore, to direct the destinies 
of the Empire as the Press. It W'as inevitable 
that among the other forms of Imperial co- 
operation and common counsel which have been 
initiated during recent years, in politics, com- 
merce, education and other departments, some 
effort should have been made to bring the 
representatives of the Empire Press together 
in conference, and to consolidate their influence 
in favour of certain great objects, such as 
Empire unity. 

This is an age of conferences, and one may 
doubt if any have been so resultful and influ- 
ential as the tw^o Press “ palavers,” held in 

^ See Appendix I. 
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l-oudoa and Otta\\a in the years 1909 and 
1920. Much of the credit for the conception 
of the first conference must in justice be 
accorded to Sir Harry Brittain, v,'ho first 
grasped the prospective utility of such an 
Imperial Parliament of the Press. He found 
a powerful supporter in the late Earl Grey, then 
Governor-General of Canada. In England, the 
idea received the hearty good-will of such 
Press leaders as the first Lord Burnham, who 
was President of the first conference. Lord 
NorthclifFe, Mr. Robert Donald, Sir Arthur 
Pearson and Mr. Kennedy Jones, backed by 
most of the “ able editors ” in this country. 

In 1909, the shadow cast before by the 
stupendous disaster of 1914, was rapidly deepen- 
ing, and many of the speeches contained 
unmistakable warnings of what might happen. 
I can recall the shock and thrill we all felt, who 
heard Lord Rosebery’s speech to the delegates 
at the inaugural banquet. Few utterances of 
our public men have been so prophetically 
inspired, as may be evident from the following 
passage : 

“ There is a hush in Europe, a hush in 
which one might almost hear a leaf fall to 
the ground. There is an absolute absence 
of any questions which ordinarily lead to w^ar. 
All forbodes Peace, and yet, at the same time, 
combined with this total absence of all 
questions of friction there never was in the 
history of the world so threatening and 
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overpowering a preparation for war. With- 
out any tangible reason we see the nations 
preparing new armaments. They cannot, 
indeed, arm any more men on land, so they 
have to seek new armaments upon the sea ; 
piling up this enormous preparation as if 
for some approaching Armageddon. . . . 
We can and we will build Dreadnoughts 
or whatever the newest type of ship may be, 
so long as we have a shilling to spend on 
them or a man to put into them. But I am 
not sure that even that will be enough, and 
I think it may be your duty to take back to 
your young Dominions across the seas this 
message and this impression : That some 
personal duty and responsibility for national 
defence rests on every man and citizen of the 
Empire. Tell your peoples — if they can 
believe it — the deplorable way in w'hich 
Europe is relapsing into barbarism and the 
pressure that is put upon this little England 
to defend itself, its liberties — ^and yours. But 
take this message also back with you — that 
the Old Country is right at heart ; that there 
is no failing or weakness in her ; and that she 
rejoices in renewing her youth in her giant 
Dominions beyond the seas. You will return 
to your homes, missionaries of Empire, 
missionaries of the most extensive and most 
unselfish Empire known to history.” 

Mr. Balfour’s warnings at the conference 
were also fully justified by subsequent events, 
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“ If the fate of the Empire depends on 
Hect superiority,” he said, “ then that 
superiority must be shown in home waters. 
The German Ocean, the Channel, the neigh- 
bourhood of these islands, possibly the Medi- 
terranean — these are the places at which, if 
. there is to be an Armageddon, the Arma- 
geddon will take place, and it is folly for us 
to attempt or to dare to dissipate these fleet 
constituents so that when the time of crisis 
arises, we shall not be able to have that 
concentration upon which our whole Imperial 
destinies and the destinies of each separate 
portion of the Empire really and substantially 
depend. The fate of Australia, the fate of 
New Zealand, of Canada, South Africa, 
India — that is not going to be decided in the 
Pacific ; it is not going to be decided in the 
Indian Ocean ; it is going to be decided here. 
And no man can now speak on this subject 
of Imperial Defence without a note of 
anxiety in his voice.” 

In the light of what was to happen five years 
afterwards at Sarajevo, there was something 
almost uncanny in Lord Roberts’s remark at 
one of the meetings of the conference that, 
“ a shot fired in the Balkan Peninsula might 
produce an explosion which would change the 
fortunes of every remotest colony of our 
Empire.” 

This first Imperial Press Conference met for 
the discussion of practical business at the 
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Foreign OiTice, on June 7, 1909. The dele- 
gates included fifteen editors from Canada, 
fourteen from Australia, eleven from South 
Africa, five from New Zealand, six from India, 
one each from Ceylon, the Straits Settlements 
and the West Indies. There were among them 
native Indians, South African Boers, and 
Canadian French. Most of these leaders of 
public opinion were visiting this country for the 
first time, and every facility was given for 
seeing “ its institutions, its public men, its 
national services, its ancient seats of learning, 
its hives of modern industry, its historic homes, 
its commercial and engineering enterprise, its 
rural quietude and its busy population.” 

It would be difficult to estimate how this 
Parliament of the Empire’s Press stimulated 
the sense of common citizenship and the spirit 
of co-operation within the Empire, and thus 
contributed to the great Imperial reveille of 
1914, and to the ultimate victory of the 
Allies. 

The Conference at its first sitting, with Lord 
Crewe, Colonial Secretary, in the chair, turned 
its attention to the practical question of better 
and cheaper means of communication through- 
out the Empire. It passed a resolution register- 
ing its opinion that it is of “ paramount im- 
portance that telegraphic facilities between the 
various parts of the Empire should be cheapened 
and improved so as to ensure fuller inter- 
communication than at present.” This resolu- 
tion led to a supplementary one embodying 
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requests that the governments of the Empire 
assist in carrying out the reforms and making 
definite suggestions. A resolution was also 
passed recommending the laying down of State- 
owned cables to supplement and compete with 
the existing cable services. 

The conference looked ahead as well as 
attended to urgent needs, and passed a resolu- 
tion asking the governments of the Empire to 
“ establish a chain of wdreless telegraph stations 
between all British countries, because these are 
necessary means for the cheapening of electrical 
communication and for the safety of the 
mercantile marine.” Unfortunately, the states- 
men in power did not act on the recommen- 
dations of the Press, and the war found the 
Empire handicapped for lack of the Imperial 
wireless chain. 

The only other resolution passed at the con- 
ference was one saying that it was desirable that 
the Press of the Empire should “ act in concert 
in the wise direction of the surplus population 
of the mother country to those colonies w^hich 
stand in need of additional settlers.” 

There were discussions on the Press of the 
Empire which opened up wide subjects, in- 
cluding Imperial Defence. One session was 
given up to speeches on “ Literature and 
Journalism.” 

It should be noted that a year after the first 
Imperial Press Conference took place, the 
Prime Ministers of the Empire met in con- 
ference and resolutions were passed advocating 
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that “ the Ubc of all possible means be taken to 
secure a reduction in cable rates throughout 
the Empire.” Another resolution recom- 
mended the laying down of a state-owned cable 
between England and Canada, so that the 
trans- Atlantic rates might be substantially 
reduced. 

One of the most valuable outcomes of the 
first Press Conference was the creation of the 
Empire Press Union, which came into formal 
being at the end of 1909. Its Memorandum 
of Association thus defines its objects : 

“ The promotion of the interests of the 
newspaper Press and of those connected with 
the publication of new's and newspapers, and 
to represent, express, and give effect to the 
opinions of the members of the Union on all 
questions which affect the newspaper Press 
throughout the British Empire. 

“To promote the holding of conferences of 
members of the Union in different parts of 
the British Empire. 

“To facilitate the exchange of experiences 
and opinions amongst newspapers within the 
British Empire with a view to the general 
improvement and efficiency of telegraphic 
communication and new's supplies, and the 
cheapening of the rates for carrying and dis- 
tributing such information, and generally 
in every way to promote, support or oppose 
legislative or other measures affecting or 
likely to affect the aforesaid interests.” 
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'Ilie Empire Press Union is an association 
of newspaper proprietors and editors, including 
in its membership the Press of the whole of the 
British Empire. There is no similar associa- 
tion of the kind. The President is Viscount 
Burnham, proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, 
who has thrown himself whole-heartedly into 
its work and aspiration. The Council in 
London (of which Mr. Robert Donald is chair- 
man), includes proprietors, editors and directors 
of the leading newspapers and news agencies of 
the United Kingdom, and also representatives 
of the principal journals in the Dominions. 
The Union has overseas sections, with separate 
chairmen and executives in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, South Africa, and the 
British West Indies. 

Since its foundation the Union has been 
responsible for reducing Press cable rates by 
50 per cent. Two “ Imperial Press Con- 
ferences ” have been held, the first in the 
United Kingdom in 1909, and the second in 
Canada in 1920. The organisation of these 
conferences is an important part of the Union’s 
policy. So far as is possible they are held at 
intervals of four years, successively in the 
various Dominions and in the United King- 
dom, with the dual object of enabling news- 
papermen from all parts of the Empire to 
meet and discuss mutual interests and action 
to be taken by the Union in connection 
therewith, and at the same time of afford- 
ing an opportunity for studying outlying 
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parts of the Empire in the most favourable 
conditions. 

The Union is always ready and willing to 
put forward the views of its members, and to 
represent their needs, in Parliament, Downing 
Street, or Whitehall. It has the ear of every 
Department of State and ready access to official 
circles. 

Whether by private negotiation or by public 
deputation, the Union can bring to bear the 
combined influence of all the newspapers and 
news agencies of the British Commonwealth. 
There can be no organisation commanding so 
potent a force. As a recent instance of 
successful pressure by the Union may be cited 
the reversal of the Imperial Government’s 
obstructive attitude in regard to Empire Wire- 
less. 

The Union has been granted a special box 
in the House of Commons Press Gallery for the 
use of members in London, acting as corre- 
spondents of journals oversea. This is the first 
time that representatives of the Press of the 
Empire oversea have been allowed to report 
proceedings in the mother of Parliaments. 
Previously to the Union’s agitation on their 
behalf the Dominions’ newspapers had no locus 
standi in the House whatever. 

The Union affords useful facilities to London 
correspondents of overseas newspapers. By a 
special arrangement all the principal govern- 
ment offices maintain lists of Dominions’ Press 
correspondents in London, who are members of 
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ihe Union, for the purpose of issuing official 
information, tickets for Parliament, public 
functions, etc. 

In all government departments there is 
appointed (at the instance of the Union), an 
official charged with the duty of interviewing 
Press correspondents. 

The Union is able to afford considerable 
service to overseas members visiting London. 
The offices at 71 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 
are always available to visitors and the Secretary, 
Mr. H. E. Turner, will gladly do anything 
he can by way of introductions. Press tickets, 
etc. The Union’s offices have recently been 
much enlarged. 

The membership subscription is os. od. 
per annum for daily newspapers overseas, and 
^3 os. od. per annum for weeklies and covers 
supply, without any charge, of the quarterly 
'Journal oj the Parliaments oj the Empire^ a 
concise summary of the legislation of all the 
Parliaments of the Empire, in so far as it is of 
general concern. 

The Union issues a “ Circular ” to its 
members, which is open to all for the expression 
of views and suggestions. Read as it is by 
about 300 leading newspaper proprietors and 
editors in all parts of the Empire, and also by 
government officials, the “ Circular ” is a useful 
medium for such purposes. 

It may be stated here that the next Imperial 
Press Conference will, if possible, be held in 
Australia, in 1925, a cordial invitation having 
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been recciv^ed by the Union from the Australian 
Press. The next Conference was due to be 
held in 1924, but it has been postponed until 
1925, in order not to clash with the British 
Empire Exhibition.^ 

During the war the normal work and status 
of the Press were inevitably suspended. Press 
rates for news disappeared, the government 
having the first call on cable communication. 
News services operated in the leading strings 
of the Press censorship. Conditions remained 
abnormal for some time after the Armistice, 
and are only now returning to pre-war standards. 
In July, 1918, advantage was taken of the 
presence of a number of editors, chiefly 
Canadian, and of newspaper correspondents 
from overseas to hold an informal conference, 
which was attended also by the resident corre- 
spondents of Canadian, New Zealand, South 
African and Indian newspapers. The 
Right Hon. N. W. Rowall and the chief 
representatives of the British Press were also 
present. The conference was opened by Mr. 
Robert Donald, chairman of the Council of 
the Empire Press Union. Opening the pro- 
ceedings, he said : 

“ We have seized the opportunity of the 
visit of our Canadian friends to hold this 
Conference of the Empire Press Union, for 
an interchange of views on matters affecting 
our common interests. The originators of 

^ From information supplied by the secretary, Mr. H. E. Turner. 
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the Imperial Press Conference put two 
subjects in the foreground — Empire defence 
and improved methods of communication 
between different parts of the Empire as a 
means of spreading news and knowledge. 
There was no better way of promoting both 
objects, and other matters of common interest, 
than a gathering of editors who could exer- 
cise a far more permeating and enduring 
influence than a meeting of Imperial politi- 
cians. The first Imperial Press Conference 
marked an immense advance towards a 
better understanding between different parts 
of the Empire. The Empire Press Union 
has carried on the work begun by this first 
Conference. It has branches in every one 
of the great Dominions and in India, and 
practically all the leading new'spapers of 
Great Britain are members. The Empire 
Press Union has a good record of achievement 
in the way of the increase of cable facilities 
and reforms in other directions. During the 
war we have secured new facilities for corre- 
spondents. Thanks to the persuasiveness 
and diplomacy of our President, Lord Burn- 
ham, we have broken down the exclusiveness 
of the Colonial Office. That most conser- 
vative of all Ministries has at last been con- 
vinced that newspaper correspondents from 
the oversea Dominions exist, and it has been 
persuaded to recognise their existence by 
receiving them and giving such information 
as it possesses or such information as it 
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v\ouI(j like tbeni to have. The chief func- 
tion of the Empire Press Union is to use 
the collective power and influence of the 
Press of the Empire to secure better facilities 
for the dissemination of news, and to pro- 
mote the common interests of the Empire 
in unofiicial ways, and without concerning 
itself with politics. To this end it advocates 
the further reduction of cable tolls, the 
extension of cables and wireless, better, 
quicker and cheaper means of communica- 
tion of every kind. 

“We firmly believe in the policy that the 
surest bond of union is a quicker means of 
communication between England and our 
sister communities overseas, leading to a 
better knowledge of each other. We want, 
therefore, to see and work for more cables, 
supplemented by wireless, a service of fast 
oil-driven ships, and an aerial express service 
for mails and passengers which will bring 
Canada within twenty-four hours’ journey 
of London. At the same time the Union 
seeks to secure increasing facilities for cor- 
respondents who make their headquarters 
in London, or who visit us. Thus our 
policy, while directly in the interest of every 
newspaper, has a wider significance, and is 
for the benefit of the whole British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Union has done 
a great deal of work in material things, 
but the chief benefits which it has brought 
to the Press of the Empire and to editors 
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catmot be measured by flic reforms vve liave 
carried out or by the privileges we have 
won. Our chief success, our most enduring 
work, has been in the creation of a new 
spirit of brotherhood between newspaper 
men. New personal ties have been formed 
in all parts of the Empire, bringing men of 
influence into greater intimacy and closer 
friendship. The Union has aimed at focus- 
ing more closely the immense influence of 
the Press to help in harmonising the common 
interests, and in fostering the common 
ideals of all people who live under the 
British flag.” 

A rather disquieting proposal was at this 
time on foot. The Ministry of Information, 
a war-time institution which did not survive 
the return of peace, had suggested that a 
government news service should be organised, 
and this was under the consideration of the 
Imperial War Conference. No one who under- 
stands and values the liberty of the Press will 
fail to realise the dangers of such a proposition. 
Mr. Donald voiced the unanimous opinion of 
the Empire Press Union and the Conference, 
Referring to the scheme, he said : 

“ If it means that the government intends 
to set up an official bureau with an official 
news agency, subsidised and controlled 
directly or indirectly by government 
officials, we, on this side, are dead against 
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iL Let the govcrnnicnL finH u.s more ciil'lc 
facilities. Let it reduce cable and wireless 
rates to a minimum, . . . but let it leave 
the collection, supply and distribution of 
news to the resources and enterprise of 
individual newspapers and news agencies. 
Government action should stop with the 
provision of facilities. Newspapers will do 
the rest. A free and independent Press is the 
sheet anchor of our liberties. An official news 
service would undermine and destroy the 
freedom and independence of the Press. A 
great man^ once said, ‘ Let me write the 
ballads of the people, and I care'ffiot who 
makes their laws.’ Similarly, the govern- 
ment official newsman could say, ‘ Let me 
select the news for the papers, and I don’t 
care who writes their editorials,’ News can 
be made tendacious ; the most subtle, pene- 
trating and dangerous kind of propaganda 
can go out in the guise of news. The Official 
news bureau could and would, at the dicta- 
tion of a political chief, suppress news which 
it ought to circulate, and circulate news which 
it should suppress. Beware, therefore, of a 
spoon-fed Germanised Press. We went into 
this world-war with a free, clean and inde- 
pendent Press — ^let us guard that precious 
possession.” 

A resolution was proposed pledging the 

^ Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, in ** An Account of a Conversation 
concerning a Right to Regulation of Governments ” (1703). 
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Union to Ubc its iniluencc to bccure better, 
quicker and cheaper facilities for the dissemina- 
tion of news throughout the Empire from 
British sources, and that government assistance 
should be limited to the provision of better 
facilities. 

This resolution was seconded by Lord Burn- 
ham, who gave an interesting summary of the 
work of the Press Union. His lordship con- 
cluded thus : 

“ I have been asked to second the resolu- 
tion, and I do so with great pleasure, because 
it accords entirely with my own views. I 
hope to see the cable rates cheapened to an 
extent that will enable papers, without dis- 
tinction, throughout Canada to give the most 
important of the home news, which, I am 
sure, they wish to, and which will be of 
infinite advantage. The complaint of the 
past has been that news in the Canadian 
papers has always had an American colour. 
Nobody complains of American colour now, 
but we feel that our point of view must 
necessarily be different from the American, 
and, therefore, the larger and more direct 
and constant the flow of news from this 
country to Canada is, the better it will be 
for the mother country and the better for 
the Dominion. Much can be accomplished 
in this way, though much has been done in 
Canada to enable the country papers in the 
outlying districts to have advantages which 
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have been eonfincd to the cities hitherto. In 
this matter we w''ant to be guided by your 
opinion. I do not attempt to dogmatise 
on the manner in which these news facilities 
should be carried through, but it seems to us, 
from our experience, that what the State 
should do is to grease the wheels of com- 
munication, but not supply the material. 
We have found communication on a mutual 
and voluntary basis the best for our common 
purposes, and it is just in dealing with cables 
and cable rates that the State, from the 
Imperial Exchequer and the Dominion 
Exchequer, can give us the opportunities 
which, if we have them, we shall be able to 
turn to good account.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Similar occasional conferences among 
editors from the Dominions and India visiting 
England and British Press representatives, were 
held in the same year and in September, 1919. 
In 1920, the second great Imperial Press 
Conference, which should normally have taken 
place in 1915, was held at Ottawa. This 
memorable palaver was opened by an inaug- 
ural banquet held at Montreal on August 3, 
at which Lord Atholstan presided, all the 
Empire delegates of the Conference, repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Press and leading 
journalists of the United States, as well as many 
well known public men of Canada, feasting 
together. Admirable speeches, breathing the 
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true spirit of Empire brotherhood, were de- 
livered by Lord Atholstan, Lord Burnham, 
Sir John Wiliison, and others. Professor 
Stephen Leacock variegated the proceedings 
with a little characteristic humour, “ I have 
been asked,” he said, “to come and help welcome 
you to-night, and I cannot tell you by what 
great sacrifice I did it, I may tell you, however, 
that I have come from my farm in the country, 
and there the bugs are eating my farm away at 
this moment, I ought to be there. Those 
of you from the Australian antipodes know 
that of hand-picked bugs we have more this 
year than ever before, and I really should not 
have left. My wife clung to me and asked me 
to stop : ‘ The bugs first,’ she said ; but I 
said, ‘ No ! the bugs come every year.’ ” 

The conference again emphasised in speech 
and resolution the need of developing cable 
and wireless equipment in the Empire for the 
dissemination of news and opinion. It advo- 
cated once more a press message rate by cable 
or wireless of a penny a word, the cheapening 
of postal rates, and the increase in the volume 
of Empire news published by Empire news- 
papers. It also strongly championed the inde- 
pendence of the Press and deprecated any 
government interference in the selecting and 
editing of the news. It may be convenient 
to give here the chief resolutions passed in 
regard to these subjects : 

{a) That this Conference is strongly of 
opinion that it has become necessary to secure 
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forthwith facilities for the better, quicker, and 
cheaper conveyance of news throughout the 
Empire, and calls upon the Empire Press 
Union to take immediate steps to attain this 
end. 

iU) This Conference strongly recommends 
the Governments of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of the Dominions, and of India to encourage 
the development of cable, wireless, and other 
facilities for the exchange of news and opinion 
within the Empire, and to assist in securing 
reduced rates for such intercommunication ; 
any such assistance to appear specifically in the 
estimates of public expenditure, and to be so 
directed as not to aifect the quality of the news 
service supplied, or the freedom of the news- 
papers so served. 

(c) This Conference is of opinion that the 
full utility of cable and wireless communica- 
tions, as a factor in educating public opinion 
and in maintaining a good understanding 
between all peoples of the Empire, will not be 
attained until rates are reduced to a basic 
charge of one penny per word for Press 
messages throughout the whole of the British 
Empire. 

This Conference is strongly of opinion that 
steps should at once be taken to provide the 
British Empire and the world with the advan- 
tages of wireless telegraphic and telephonic 
communications, and it urgently requests the 
Governments of the Empire to secure by public 
or by full facilities for private enterprise, at 
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an early dale, adequate wireless services through- 
out the Empire. 

That with a view to improving cable and wire- 
less communications and inter-imperial news 
service within the Empire, this Conference 
suggests that each delegation shall press upon 
its own Government the initiation of negotia- 
tions with the neighbouring Governments of 
the British Dominions for such improvement 
of cable and wireless communications between 
them as will be to their mutual interest and 
advantage ; information as to any action taken 
by delegations in this connection to be com- 
municated to the Empire Press Union. 

That a Committee be appointed in London 
by the Empire Press Union, consisting of the 
President, four representatives of the British 
Isles, and two representatives of each Overseas 
delegation, to take action requisite upon the 
resolutions adopted by the Imperial Press Con- 
ference (Canada, 1920) regarding Cable and 
Wireless Communications. 

Postal Rates {Letters'). — ^This Conference is 
of opinion that there should be cheaper postal 
rates for letters throughout the Empire, and 
the various delegations undertake to urge their 
respective Governments to take appropriate 
action ; the Empire Press Union to be advised 
by delegations of any measures they may take 
to this end. 

Postal Rates (Newspapers and Periodicals ). — 
This Conference recommends that postal 
rates within the Empire for newspapers and 
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periodicals should not exceed the lowest rates 
in force between any foreign country and any 
part of the Empire. 

Dissemination oj Dmpire News. — ^That, as 
Empire interests need a greater dissemination 
of knowledge concerning the Empire, this 
Conference urges the Council of the Empire 
Press Union to take such action as may be 
practicable to esrsure the interchange and 
publication of a larger volume of Empire news, 
apart from political propaganda, by the news- 
papers associated with the Empire Press Union 
than at present pertains. 

Independence of News Services and Mainte- 
nance oj Privileges. — ^This Conference affirms 
that, whatever assistance be given by the 
Government in the interests of more extensive 
dissemination of Imperial news, the Press and 
all news services be, and remain, independent 
of Government control ; and that all the 
privileges secured during and since the war be 
maintained.^ 

In these days when public opinion is the 
ultimate authority and the real sovereign power 
in the State, these Press Conferences, which 
are now, like the Imperial Conference, to be 
periodical, will be of great and growing political 
importance. The Imperial Conference will 
continue to represent the Governments in the 
Empire, and form the constitutional bond of 
the Britannic Commonwealth. The repre- 
sentation of the peoples in the wider sense will 

other resolutions will be found m Appendix II. 
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be fairly provided, until the constitution of 
the Empire is more fully developed, by such 
institutions as the Empire Parliamentary Union 
and the Press Conference. 

While people may differ about preferential 
trade and Empire federation, there is a very 
general consensus that improved communica- 
tions are from every point of view, political, 
economic, and social, to be encouraged. An 
English visitor was condoling with an inhabi- 
tant of Lerwick because in the winter months 
Lerwick was frequently cut off from com- 
munication with London for a fortnight. 
“Ay,” said the Lerwick citizen, “ but think 
of London without tidings of Lerwick for a 
fortnight.” He had the root of the matter 
in him. If the Dominions and the Colonies 
are gasping for news of the mother country, she 
is beginning to be anxious for more informa- 
tion about her offspring, how they are faring, 
and under what conditions they are living. 

Reuter’s News Agency has done incom- 
parable service and some account of this great 
organisation must, therefore, be given.’^ One 
may say that if the P. and O., the Cunard and 
R.M.S.P. Companies and their associates were 
suddenly swept from the seas, the dislocation 
in Imperial inter-communication would hardly 
be more than if Reuters suddenly suspended 
operations. There would be dismay in every 
Dominion, and the tiniest British possession 

^TMs information has been kindly supphed by Mr. Herbert 
Jeans of Renter’s Agency. 
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\vould bucldei)ly find itself without its one 
direct link with the Empire. London is still 
the greatest commercial entrepot in the world 
and it is incomparably the greatest news entre- 
pot. It is the nerve centre of the Empire, and 
the vibration of those nerves is faithfully 
recorded on the conscientious and impartial 
Reuter instrument to every part of the Empire. 
Indeed, the nerve system of the human frame 
is hardly less delicate and complicated than 
the machinery through which news is flashed 
through the Dominions. 

The main trunk services of Reuters supply all 
British, European and American news to India, 
South Africa and Australia, while Canada has 
for some time been relieved of the reproach 
that she receives her British news through 
American channels by the ample service con- 
ducted by Reuters and the Canadian Press, 
their very able collaborators. These trunk 
services radiate and extend until they cover 
every spot where there is a British subject. 
The lonely Seychelles and Mauritius are not 
neglected, and Tokio and the whole coast of 
China receive a news service which the sub- 
editors of many a London paper would be glad 
to have, simply for their guidance in estimating 
the relative value of the news of the day. No 
news of political importance goes without its 
record and it is a nice task to weigh up the 
requirements of each Dominion as regards 
each class of intelligence. Some like long re- 
ports of speeches in order that they may form 
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their own consuieiecl judgment ; others prefer 
a crisp summary which tells its own tale. 
Some like a story of social doings in London, 
others like more serious matters and the dis- 
cussions of grave social problems. 

It may be said that Reuters carry the bulk 
of the news services, both British and foreign, 
to South Africa — and in South Africa is 
included both the West Coast of Africa and 
the East Coast, which with its Indian problem 
has been so much to the fore at the Imperial 
Conference — to India whose news sphere 
extends as far north as Kabul, south to 
Colombo and east to Burma, to Singapore 
and the Straits Settlements, to Hong Kong and 
the China Coast and thence up to Peking and 
Tokio, which is interested equally in British 
politics and British commerce ; to Australia, 
with all its ramifications across its huge extent 
of territory, and to Canada. This latter 
Dominion is particularly concerned with 
British doings, and the readiness of the Canadian 
Press as a whole to give publicity to every form 
of British activity is as interesting as it is striking. 

There is ample room to supplement these 
great trunk services, and that is done partly by 
Reuters themselves and partly by the very 
able group of Dominion correspondents repre- 
senting either individual newspapers or groups 
of newspapers in London who see that their 
respective Dominions are in no lack of well- 
informed comment and interesting gossip. The 
enormous growth of the Reuter services within 
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tlic last twenty years is at once a tiibute to that 
institution, and an indication of the closer union 
of the Empire. The character of the news 
which is asked for is a sure sign that those who 
have left the mother country have not left 
their old interests behind. Those interests 
cover a wide field — from religion to sport — 
and those who have followed the fortunes of 
the Celtic, the Rangers or Aston Villa at home 
still want, under different skies, to know how 
their old favourites are faring. One factor in 
migration is frequently left out of account. 
The migrant plunged into a strange world and 
working under strange conditions cannot but 
feel lonely. If he is in touch with what is 
happening at home and, more important, his 
own home locality, he feels less isolated, and 
the further development of the news service to 
the remotest parts of the Dominions is a matter 
which should be seriously considered by all 
who are concerned with the emigration or 
immigration problem. 

With this increasing desire on the part of the 
Dominions and the colonies for word from home 
there has been a corresponding development 
in the desire in Britain for news from the 
Dominions. People here want to know the 
conditions under which their relatives and 
friends are working, and the inward service 
from the Dominions both to Reuters and the 
newspapers individually is steadily increasing. 
The further expansion of this inward service is 
hardly less important to the Empire than the 
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development of die outward scivicc, and die 
Dominions are beginning to realise that the 
best attraction for the best class of immigrant 
is information in every kind of form about the 
Dominion. The very mention of a particular 
Dominion in the Press is a harmless and useful 
advertisement and if the mention is coupled with 
information which throws some light on condi- 
tions in that Dominion interest is at once excited 
and thoughts turned in the desired direction. 

There has been one very striking develop- 
ment in the inter-communication of Imperial 
news within the last few years. Not only do 
the Dominions want to know more about 
Britain, but they want to know more about 
each other. Twenty years ago one Dominion 
was almost indifferent to what was happening 
in another, but all that has been changed. 
Experiments in one Dominion are watched 
with interest by the others. The methods by 
which problems common to all are being 
tackled in one Dominion are studied closely 
in others. All this involves an interchange of 
news between the Dominions, and this inter- 
change is effected in some cases direct and in 
others through the great entrepot in London. 
South Africa is in direct communication with 
Australia but receives its Indian news — ^which 
in view of recent controversies has become 
increasingly important — through London, and 
Australian news of interest to Canada is also 
rehandled in London. And so the Dominions 
and India are making each other’s close 
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acquainlance, and each Imperial Conference has 
a marked effect in stimulating the desire for a 
more intimate understanding of each other’s 
problems and conditions. 

It may not be out of place here to record 
appreciation of the great literary and technical 
skill of the British Empire Press. The standard 
throughout the Empire is amazingly high. 
News is presented brightly, fairly and intelli- 
gently, frequently under difficult circum- 
stances, and the leader writer in the Dominions 
need not be afraid to look his august London 
colleague in the face. 

The technical development of methods for 
the transmission of news is keeping pace with 
requirements and, although a further develop- 
ment and amplification of the physical means 
of communication is desirable, the various 
cities of the Empire are in amazingly close 
touch with London. Cape Town and Bombay 
receive important news with almost incredible 
rapidity. The result of the Derby is known 
there before many an English town is in pos- 
session of the news. Actually the last Derby 
result was cabled to Cape Town in two minutes, 
to Bombay in three, and to Melbourne in 
twenty minutes. What further developments 
there may be in cable communication, wireless 
and wireless telephone no one can forecast. 
But nothing is more important than that every 
part of the Empire should be fully abreast of 
everything of importance and common interest 
that is happening to the rest of it. 
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“ WIRELESS ” 

Less than twenty-five years ago it seemed that 
steamship and railway train and telegraph had 
done all that was possible in the neutralisation 
of the influences of time and space. In these 
years, however, science and mechanical in- 
vention have become thaumaturgic and 
achieved wonders of wizardry, which were 
never dreamed of at the end of the last century. 
Wireless telegraphy in its inception and early 
development is older than aviation, but even 
now it is still in its infancy, and its future 
influence on human and political life can 
scarcely be estimated. 

Such an invention might seem to have been 
designed numine deorum for the behoof of a 
widely-dispersed and Oceanic Empire like the 
British. Without any visible or tangible 
medium it brings into instantaneous communi- 
cation points that may be separated by half the 
circumference of the globe. The advantage 
of this in the case of the vast continental areas 
of Canada, Australia and South Africa is 
obvious. But the utility of wireless at sea and 
over sea-spaces is still more striking, as it 
obviates the great expense of laying and main- 
taining ocean cables. The islands strewn like 
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s.tars over the abysbcs of the Pacific, for example, 
may now be brought into a communion inter se, 
and with the world outside which would other- 
wise never have been effected. 

And few humanitarian results ever achieved 
by science have been more beneficent than the 
effect of wireless telegraphy in linking the 
lonely plodding vessel with her invisible con- 
sorts near and far, and with the havens she has 
left, and to which she is bound. Nearly all 
the remaining terrors are thus removed from 
navigation, and even migration through the 
help of “ wireless ” becomes far less formidable 
in prospect. 

It would be unsafe to predict that wireless 
telegraphy is going to supplement entirely 
the telegraph pole and the ocean cable. The 
wireless message may never have the secret and 
confidential character of that which is sent 
along the sea-floors, and the paths of the etheric 
waves are beset with atmospheric disturbances 
from which the wire is free. Yet some people 
anticipate the complete elimination of the wire 
before many years are past. “ What a gross 
and material thing a telegraph or a telephone 
wire is beginning to be,” exclaims a brilliant 
writer, Mr. W. Haslam Mills, in the Man- 
chester Guardian ^ — “ clumsy as a clothes-line ! ” 
At present, however, it is unnecessary to say 
more than that wireless will be an incalculably 
important supplement of the land wire and 
the ocean cable. 

The article from which I quote also suggests 
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once more a comparison between the services 
of the scientist and the statesman to the political 
development of the British. We have “ uni- 
versal miracle ” on the one hand, and “ uni- 
versal mess ” on the other. “ Man as a 
scientist can do nothing wrong. Man as a 
statesman seems able to do hardly anything 
right.” The history of wireless furnishes some 
illustration of this text. The scientist went 
steadily forward with the development of his 
invention. But so soon as he came up against 
politics and the politician endle;ss delay and 
embarrassment set in. In fairness, however, it 
should be said that the recent attacks on the 
British General Post Office have not been 
wholly deserved. The public interest in its 
widest sense has to be the first consideration 
with such a public department. 

The history of “ wireless ” is largely the 
history of Guglielmo Marconi, and the company 
which bears his name. It may be desirable to 
place on record the stages in the working out 
of an idea which is going to have a thousand 
times more effect on the destinies of the British 
Empire than any number of legislative 
measures or political speeches. 

Wireless telegraphy, as we know it to-day, 
is the outcome of a chain of effort formed by 
the mathematician, the laboratory experi- 
menter, the inventor, and the capitalist. In 
1864, Clark Maxwell, working on purely 
theoretical lines, reached the conclusion that 
an electric spark or “ disruptive discharge,” 
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would scL up o.->ciilHLions in die cLher. in 
1887, Hertz proved by experiments that Clark 
Maxwell’s theory was correct. He demon- 
strated that an electric spark brings about the 
radiation of etheric waves which may be 
reflected, refracted, and polarised like those 
of light. In 1895, Mr. Marconi began his 
attempts to utilise these waves for signalling 
purposes. In 1896, he took out the first of 
the patents which were later acquired by 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company and 
utilised in the development of a world-wide 
system of wireless telegraphy by land and sea. 

The story of these early experiments is 
peculiarly interesting. Guglielmo Marconi 
was only tw^enty-one years of age when he 
began the attempt to put Hertz’s laboratory 
experiments to practical use. His first efforts 
were made at his father’s villa in Pontecchio, 
near Bologna, across distances of only a few 
yards, from room to room. The next step 
was to try longer distances in the garden ; and 
after numerous experiments the inventor was 
able to receive signals the length of the garden. 

The apparatus employed in these experiments 
was very simple, and all the Marconi apparatus 
in use is a direct evolution from it. In the 
transmitter, Marconi used an induction coil 
to produce a spark between two balls, one of 
which was connected to a metal can hoisted 
on a mast, and the other to a metal plate in the 
earth. In the receiver he used an improved 
form of coherer, which will be explained later, 
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connected to a bitnilar “ aerial ” and a similar 
“ earth.” Tiiis arrangement of aciial wires 
and earth connections was found by Mr. 
Marconi to give the maximum of reliable 
effect with the minimum of energy. It was 
an entirely novel arrangement of conductors 
and it made wireless telegraphy really practical 
for the first time. 

The coherer is the part to w^hich the 
description “ electric eye ” was applied. It 
consists of a small tube containing metal filings, 
which have the peculiar property of allowing 
a current of electricity to pass through them 
only when they are under the influence of an 
electric wave. When an electric wave, such 
as is set up by a thunderclap or an electrical 
discharge artificially produced, strikes the 
filings, they “ cohere,” in a molecular sense, 
and allow the current to pass. The passage 
of the current constitutes a signal, as it can be 
used to make a click in a telephone or to work 
a telegraphic tape-machine or other recorder. 

Latterly, the distances of transmission have 
grown, wireless installations have become more 
complicated, and various refinements have been 
introduced. But the garden experiments at 
Pontecchio supplied the germ which was des- 
tined to grow, twelve years later, into the 
realisation of trans- Atlantic wireless telegraphy. 

In iflpb, Mr. Marconi came to England, 
took out his first patent for wireless telegraphy, 
and brought his apparatus under the notice of 
Sir William Pi'eece, then Engineer-in-Chief to 
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the General Post Office. vSir Wiiliain was 
keenly interested in Mr. Marconi’s method, 
since he himself had experimented, upon quite 
different lines, in signalling across space. Sir 
William’s method was based on the well- 
known fact that currents passing in an electric 
circuit induce currents in a parallel circuit. 
By stretching wires on opposite sides of narrow 
channels Sir William was able to bridge over 
the gap by means of this electro-magnetic 
induction. But the scope for that means of 
wireless telegraphy was extremely limited 
owing to the length of wire needed on each 
side to communicate even a short distance ; and 
Sir William was quick to recognise that Mr. 
Marconi’s use of Hertzian waves opened up 
new and unexpected possibilities. 

Early in June, 1897, Sir William lectured 
before the Royal Institution on “ Signalling 
through space without wires,” and spoke of 
Mr. Marconi’s achievements as follows : 

“ In July last Mr. Marconi brought to 
England a new plan. Mr. Marconi utilises 
electric or Hertzian waves of very high 
frequency. He has invented a new relay 
which, for sensitiveness and delicacy, ex- 
ceeds all known electrical apparatus. The 
peculiarity of Mr. Marconi’s system is that, 
apart from the ordinary connecting wire of 
the apparatus, conductors of very moderate 
length only are needed, and even these can 
be dispensed with if reflectors are used. 
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[le has not discovered any new rays ; his 
receiver is based on Branly’s coherer. 
Columbus did not invent the egg, but he 
showed how to make it stand on its end, and 
Marconi has produced, from known means, 
a new electric eye more delicate than any 
known electrical instrument, and a new 
system of telegraphy that will reach places 
hitherto inaccessible. . . . Enough has been 
done to prove and show that for shipping and 
lighthouse purposes it will be a great and 
valuable acquisition.” 

During the twelve months preceding Sir 
William’s lecture, that is to say, between June 
1896, and June, 1897, Mr. Marconi had con- 
ducted several experiments under the super- 
vision of the Post Office, the War Office, and 
the Admiralty. Tests were first made success- 
fully between St. Martin’s-le-Grand and the 
Thames Embankment ; but the experiments 
which first roused the authorities and the 
public to the importance of the invention were 
those carried out on Salisbury Plain, when Mr. 
Marconi covered a distance of four miles. In 
May, 1897, a series of demonstrations were 
made across the Bristol Channel, communi- 
cation being established between Penarth 
and Brean Down, a distance of nearly nine 
miles. 

As a matter of course, the interest taken in 
these demonstrations was nowhere keener than 
in Germany. Among those who witnessed the 
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Siisloi Ckaiiuei experimeiicfe was Prolessoi 
Slaby, of the famous Chariottenberg School. 
He himself had been attempting to utilise 
Hertzian waves for signalling purposes, and 
the result of his visit to England is recorded in 
the following historic passage from an article 
he wrote for the Century Magazine : 

“In January, 1897, when the news of 
Marconi’s first successes ran through the 
newspapers, I myself v/as earnestly occu- 
pied with similar problems. I had not been 
able to telegraph more than one hundred 
metres through the air. It was at once 
clear to me that Marconi must have added 
something else — something new — to what 
was already known, whereby he had been 
able to attain to lengths measured by kilo- 
metres. Quickly making up my mind, I 
travelled to England, where the Bureau of 
Telegraphs was undertaking experiments on 
a large scale. Mr. Preece, the celebrated 
Engineer-in-Chief of the General Post Office, 
in the most courteous and hospitable way, 
permitted me to take part in these ; and in 
truth, what I there saw was something quite 
new. Marconi had made a discovery. He 
was working with means, the entire meaning 
of which no one before him had recognised. 
Only in that way can we explain the secret 
of his success. In the English professional 
journals an attempt has been made to deny 
novelty to the method of Marconi. It was 
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urged that the production of Hertz rays, 
their radiation through space, the construc- 
tion of his electrical eye — all this was known 
before. True ; all this had been know^n to 
me also, and yet I never w^as able to exceed 
one hundred metres. 

“ In the first place, Marconi has worked 
out a clever arrangement for the apparatus, 
which, by the use of the simplest means, 
produces a sure technical result. Then he 
has shown that such telegraphy (writing 
from afar), was to be made possible only 
through, on the one hand, earth connection 
between the apparatus, and, on the other 
hand, the use of long extended upright 
wires. By this simple, but extraordinarily 
effective method, he raised the power of 
radiation in the electric forces a hundred- 
fold.” 

Professor Slaby afterwards became one of 
Mr. Marconi’s competitors, being a partner 
in the Slaby-Arco system v/hich was adopted 
by the German Government, but he has 
probably never ceased to appreciate the debt 
he owed to the demonstration of Mr. Marconi’s 
success in a field where he himself had been 
baffled. 

Continuing his experiments, Mr. Marconi, 
in July, 1897, under the auspices of the 
Italian Government, transmitted messages 
between warships at Spezia, twelve miles apart. 
Shortly afterwards, he erected stations at Alum 
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Bay in the Isle of Wight, and at Bournemouth 
(subsequently removed to Poole), fourteen 
miles distant from Alum Bay, over sea. Many 
important experiments were made between 
these two stations, which were visited by 
several notable people, including Lord Tenny- 
son and Lord Kelvin, the latter signifying his 
appreciation of the commercial possibilities of 
the service by paying for wireless telegraphic 
messages sent by him to Sir William Preece 
at the General Post OfiBce, and others. 

By this time the system had reached the 
stage at which the fourth link in the chain of 
development was required. Capital was, of 
course, necessary to realise the commercial 
benefits of wireless telegraphy on a large scale — 
to manufacture the instruments and develop 
the business generally, and in July, 1897, the 
Wireless Telegraph and Signal Company, 
Limited, was formed, to acquire Mr. Marconi’s 
patents in all countries except Italy and her 
Dependencies. Mr. Marconi made a special 
arrangement with Italy in return for the 
substantial and enthusiastic assistance rendered 
to him by the Italian Government. Subse- 
quently the name of the company was altered 
to Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited. 

For some time, the company had to con- 
tinue the laborious pioneering work under- 
taken by Mr. Marconi. But it is interesting 
to survey the advance that had already been 
made since Mr. Marconi sent his first signals 
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over distances of a few yards. Tlie range had 
been increased from yards to miles ; the receiv- 
ing apparatus was much more reliable and under 
much better control ; that is to say, it was less 
likely to respond to stray electrical distur- 
bances in the atmosphere and more likely to 
respond solely to the impulses intended to 
operate it. Mr. Marconi had proved that wire- 
less telegraphy could be worked as well by 
night as by day, in fogs and storms as in fair 
weather, and that high hills or other obstruc- 
tions did not prevent communication. It had 
also been showm that the apparatus was not 
costly and could be set up and handled by the 
ordinary telegraphist. 

Very early in his experiments Mr. Marconi 
discovered that wireless signalling was most 
easily carried out across stretches of sea. As 
it was precisely in such circumstances that 
ordinary telegraphic communication w'as least 
adequate, the sea was clearly the natural sphere 
of wireless telegraphy. The earliest demon- 
strations of its real practicability were, there- 
fore, made around the shores of the British 
Isles. 

In May, 1898, at the request of Lloyd’s 
Corporation, who thus early realised the great 
possibilities of wireless telegraphy, Marconi 
apparatus was installed at Ballycastle and 
Rathlin Island, in the North of Ireland. The 
distance between the stations was 'j\ miles, of 
which four were over land, and the remainder 
across the sea, a high cliff intervening between 
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the two positions. Uninterrupted communi- 
cation between these two stations was main- 
tained for some considerable time. The 
apparatus was worked part of the time by 
Lloyd’s lighthouse keepers, wLo were not long 
in learning how to use the instruments. 

In July of the same year the Marconi 
Company was requested by a Dublin paper 
(the Daily Express) to report, from the high 
seas, the result and incidents of the Kingstown 
Regatta. For this purpose a land station was 
erected in the grounds of the Harbour Master 
at Kingstown, and the steamer Flying Hun- 
tress was chartered, the Marconi instruments 
being placed in the cabin. A telephone was 
fixed from the land station at Kingstown to 
the Express Office in Dublin, and as the 
messages came from the vessel they were 
telephoned to Dublin and published in succeed- 
ing editions of the evening paper. The 
system was in use for several days, and over 
700 messages were sent and received between 
the Flying Huntress and the land station, none 
requiring to be repeated. 

On the 3rd of August, 1898, wireless tele- 
graphic communication was established be- 
tween the Royal Yacht Osborne, and Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, in order that her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria might communicate 
with His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
(King Edward VII.), suffering from the results 
of an accident to his knee. Constant and 
uninterrupted communication was maintained 
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between the Royal Yacht and Osborne 
House, during the sixteen days the system was 
in use. One hundred and fifty messages were 
sent, being chiefly private communications 
between the Queen and the Prince. Many of 
these messages contained over 150 words, and 
the average speed of transmission was about 
fifteen words per minute. 

In December, 1898, the Marconi Company 
considered it desirable to demonstrate the 
practicability of the system for communication 
between lightships and the shore, and the 
opportunity was offered to the company by 
the officials of Trinity House. They gave 
permission for connection to be made between 
the South Foreland Lighthouse and either the 
Gulf the South Sandhead, or the East Goodwin 
Lightship. The vessel chosen was the most 
distant one, viz., the East Goodwin, which is 
twelve miles from the South Foreland Light- 
house. The apparatus was taken out to the 
lightship in an open boat, rigged up in one 
afternoon, and set to work immediately, with- 
out the slightest difficulty. The system con- 
tinued to work admirably through the whole 
time it remained in use — over two years — and 
it was the means of saving several vessels and 
a number of lives. In the case of one steamer, 
which went ashore on the Goodwins, evidence 
in the Admiralty Court proved that by means 
of one short wireless message, property to the 
value of saved. 

During a heavy gale in January, 1899, when 
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a part of the bulwarks of the Kast Goodwin 
Lightship was carried away, a report of the 
mishap w^as promptly telegraphed to the Super- 
intendent of Trinity House with all details of 
the damage sustained. On the 3rd of March 
the same year, the lightship was run into by 
the sailing ship R. M. Matthews. The incident 
was reported by wdreless to the South Foreland 
Lighthouse, lifeboats w'ere promptly launched, 
and the lightship was towed out of danger. 

Dr. Fleming, after spending some time in 
examining the appliances and working, wrote 
a letter to The Times, on the 3rd April, 1899, 
which gives a very graphic account of the 
achievements of wireless telegraphy at this 
period. The following are some extracts : 

“ During the last few days, I have been 
permitted to make a close examination of 
the apparatus and methods employed by 
Signor Marconi in his remarkable tele- 
graphic experiments between South Foreland 
and Boulogne, and at the South Foreland 
Lighthouse have been allowed by the in- 
ventor to make experiments and transmit 
messages from the station there established, 
both to France and to the lightship on the 
Goodwin Sands, which is equipped for 
sending and receiving ether wave signals. 
Throughout the period of my visit, messages, 
signals, congratulations, and jokes were freely 
exchanged between the operators sitting on 
either side of the Channel, and automatically 
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printed down in telegraphic code signals on 
the ordinary paper slip at the rate of twelve 
or eighteen words a minute. Not once was 
there the slightest difficulty or delay in 
obtaining an instant reply to the signal 
sent. 

“ The apparatus, moreover, is ridiculously 
simple and not costly. With the exception 
of the flagstaff and 150 feet of vertical wire 
at each end, he can place on a small kitchen 
table the appliances, costing not more than 
fioo in all, for communicating across thirty, 
or even a hundred miles of channel. With 
the same simple means, he has placed a 
Lightship on the Goodwins in instant com- 
munication, day and night, with the South 
Foreland Lighthouse. A touch on a key 
on board the Lightship suffices to ring an 
electric bell in the room at the South Foreland, 
twelve miles away, with the same ease and 
certainty with which one can summon the 
servant to one’s bedroom at an hotel. An 
attendant now sleeps hard by the instrument 
at South Foreland. If, at any moment, he 
is awakened by the bell rung from the 
lightship, he is able to ring up in return 
the Ramsgate lifeboat, and, if need be, 
direct it to the spot where its services are 
required, within a few seconds of the arrival 
of the call for help. In the presence of the 
enormous practical importance of this feat 
alone, and of the certainty with which com- 
munication can now be established between 
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ship and shore, without costl) cable or wire, 
the scientific criticisms which have been 
launched by other inventors against Signor 
Marconi’s methods have failed altogether in 
their appreciation of the practical significance 
of the results he has brought about. 

“Up to the present time none of the other 
systems of wireless telegraphy employing 
electric or magnetic agencies has been able 
to accomplish the same results over equal 
distances. Without denying that much 
remains yet to be attained, or that the same 
may not be effected in other ways, it is 
impossible for any one to witness the South 
Foreland and Boulogne experiments without 
coming to the conclusion that neither 
captious criticism nor official lethargy should 
stand in the way of additional opportunities 
being afforded for a further extension of 
practical experiments. Wireless telegraphy 
will not take the place of telegraphy with 
wires. Each has a special field of operations 
of its own, but the public have a right to ask 
that the fullest advantage shall be taken of 
that particular service which ether wave 
telegraphy can now render in promoting 
the greater safety of those at sea, and that, in 
view of our enormous maritime interests, 
this country shall not permit itself to be 
outraced by others in the peaceful contest to 
apply the outcome of scientific investigations 
and discoveries in every possible direction to 
the service of those who are obliged to face 
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the perils of the sea. If scientific research has 
forged a fresh weapon with which in turn 
to fight Nature, ‘ red in tooth and claw,’ all 
other questions fade into insignificance in 
comparison with the inquiry how we can 
take the utmost advantage of this addition 
to our resources.” 

The Marconi apparatus was eventually re- 
moved from the lightship, as the Board of 
Trade was not at that time prepared to enter 
into a contract with the company. 

Naturally enough, most of Mr. Marconi’s 
attention was directed to increasing the range 
of transmission. He found that by raising his 
aerial masts he could send his messages farther, 
but there was a limit to the practicable height 
of masts on land as well as on sea. Accordingly 
he devised, about this time, an improvement 
which made the receiver very much more 
sensitive than it had been. This improvement 
enabled the receiver to record messages much 
farther away from the source of the waves. 
The results obtained with it encouraged Mr. 
Marconi to attempt to communicate across the 
English Channel. Success was achieved in 
1899, between the South Foreland and 
Boulogne stations referred to by Professor 
Fleming in the letter quoted above, the dis- 
tance between these two stations being thirty- 
two miles. 

Nothing in the previous history of wireless 
telegraphy roused such keen interest as the 
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bridging of the Channel. It set the scientific 
world talking and filled the newspapers with 
descriptions, comments, and prophecies. In 
August, 1899, the British Association held its 
meeting at Dover ; and during a lecture to the 
Association on “ The Centenary of the Electric 
Current ” (Volta had made his famous dis- 
covery of the Voltaic Cell in 1799), Professor 
Fleming exchanged messages between a tem- 
porary station in the lecture hall and the South 
Foreland, Wimereux (Boulogne), and the East 
Goodwin Lightship — 4, 33, and 12 miles 
distant respectively. 

The next step was the transmission of 
messages between Wimereux and Chelmsford, 
a distance of 85 miles, 30 over sea and 55 
over land. 

The feasibility of wireless telegraphy over 
land was also demonstrated by experiments 
between the Chelmsford Station and the one 
at Harwich, forty miles distant. 

In November, 1899, a number of Marconi 
installations were despatched to South Africa, 
at the request of the War Office, but owing to 
the difficulties of procuring suitable masts at 
the front, it was decided to transfer them to 
the Navy Squadron in Delagoa Bay, where 
they were used to such advantage that 
the Admiralty decided to make its first 
purchase of thirty-two sets from the com- 
pany. 

The Admiralty from the outset had been 
watching the progress of the experiments with 
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interest. In August, 1899, the first attempt 
was made to use the new method of signalling 
during naval manoeuvres. Three ships of the 
“ B ” fleet — the flagship Alexandra, and the 
cruisers yuno and Europa — ^v'ere fitted with 
wireless apparatus. Attached to the yuno was 
a small squadron of cruisers ; and the method 
adopted was that messages sent to the yuno 
from the flagship by wireless telegraphy were 
repeated to the cruisers by the usual flag 
signalling. This arrangement enabled the 
flagship to control the movements of the 
squadron even when out of sight. The wireless 
installations were kept going night and day 
with results which convinced the Admiralty 
that wireless telegraphy was invaluable as an 
aid to manoeuvres on a large scale. The 
greatest distance covered during these trials was 
74 nautical miles — equivalent to 85 land 
miles. 

In October of the same year the Marconi 
system was used to report from the high seas 
the progress of the yachts Shamrock and 
Columbia in the International Yacht Race. 
Over 4000 words were transmitted in the 
space of less than five hours spread over several 
days. After the conclusion of this race some 
tests were carried out by the United States 
Government, the apparatus being fitted on the 
battleship Massachusetts, and the cruiser Ne’w 
York. 

A beginning was also made during this 
eventful year with the “ ocean newspapers,” 
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which are now familiar to travellers by tlie 
great liners. Shortly after the outbreak of the 
South African War, Mr. Marconi was returning 
from the United States on board the American 
liner St. Paul, and as he had a set of apparatus 
with him, it was suggested that it should be 
fitted up in the ship in an attempt to establish 
communication with Mr. Marconi’s installation 
at the Needles, Isle of Wight, and obtain the 
latest war news before the arrival of the St. Paul 
at Southampton. This was accordingly done, 
and the St. Paul succeeded in calling up the 
Needles station at a distance of sixty-six 
nautical miles. All the important news was 
transmitted to the St. Paul, while she was 
steaming 20 knots, and messages were also 
despatched to several places by passengers on 
board. The news was collected and printed 
in a small paper called the Trans-Atlantic 
Times, several laours before the vessel arrived 
at Southampton. 

In March, 1900, the Marconi system was 
adopted by the Norddeutscher Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company, and by agreement with that 
company the Marconi apparatus was installed 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grasse, on the 
Borkum Rif Lightship, and at the Borkum 
Lighthouse. According to the official report 
of the Imperial Postal Authorities at Oldenburg 
the total number of commercial wireless tele- 
grams transmitted from and to the Borkum 
Lightship between the 1 5th May and the end 
of October, 1900, amounted to 565. Of these, 
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515 came from ships at sea, and 47 were for 
transmission to ships. There are now 17 
vessels of the Norddeutscher Lloyd equipped 
with Marconi apparatus. 

In November, 1 900, the Belgian Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Princesse Clementine^ plying 
between Ostend and Dover, was equipped with 
wireless telegraphy, and a Marconi station was 
installed at La Panne, near Ostend, on the 
Belgian coast. These installations have fre- 
quently proved of great value in saving life 
and property. On New Year’s Day, 1901, 
the barque Medora was stranded, waterlogged, 
on the Ratel Bank. The Princesse Clementine 
which happened to pass near, at once sent a 
message to Ostend through the La Panne 
Station, and before leaving was able to tell 
the shipwrecked sailors that assistance was on 
the way. 

Shortly afterwards, upon coming into signal- 
ling distance of the Roytengen Lightship, 
about 151- miles from Dunkirk, the captain 
of the Princesse Clementine observed that he 
was being signalled. It appeared that the 
lighting apparatus of the lightship was out of 
order. The captain of the mail packet at 
once despatched a message via the La Panne 
station, to the Lighthouse Department at 
Dunkirk, which immediately sent out to the 
lightship and effected the necessary repairs. 
The great inconvenience and danger of the 
lightship not being able to have its lights 
exhibited was thus avoided, 
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Considerable use was also made ol the 
Marconi system in the British cruisers attached 
to the Ophir during the voyage of the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall to Australia in 
1901. 

Thus ends what we may term the early 
history of the Marconi System of Wireless 
Telegraphy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE GROWTH OF THE WIRELESS MARITIME 
S^ERVICE 

The prominent position held by the Marconi 
Company in wireless telegraphy is primarily 
due to the remarkable skill and in- 
ventiveness of Mr. Marconi, but it is 
also due, in no inconsiderable degree, to 
the commercial policy adopted by the com- 
pany. 

The Marconi Company was the first — and 
for many years the only company in the world — 
to organise a public business in the transmission 
of messages by wireless telegraphy. This is 
a very important point. The Marconi Com- 
pany began — as other wireless telegraph 
companies began and continued — by simply 
manufacturing wireless apparatus, and selling 
it outright to shipowners and others who 
wanted to use it. This was done, for instance, 
in the case of the installations supplied to the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and to the Dover- 
Ostend packet boats. It soon became clear to 
the Marconi Company, however, that no satis- 
factory or extensive business could be done 
by asking shipowners to purchase apparatus 
outright, and to organise a public service. The 
company accordingly decided to adopt the 
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bold policy of organising the sex"vice on its own 
account. 

Three things were necessary to the efficiency 
of such a service. First, the provision of land 
stations adjacent to the chief trade routes ; 
second, the equipment of vessels with wireless 
apparatus, and, third, but by no means least, 
the working of both ship and shore stations 
by operators trained to obey the same rules 
and regulations. These are the lines upon 
which the JVfarconi Company rapidly built up 
a most useful and successful service on the high 
seas. In each case the apparatus installed on 
the ships remained the property of the com- 
pany, and was worked by the company’s own 
operators. With uniform control confusion was 
prevented and the service brought to the 
highest pitch of usefulness. 

In order to carry out this pioneering work 
the Marconi International Marine Communica- 
tion Company, Limited, was formed in 1900. 
It is empowered to work the Marconi system 
for maritime purposes everywhere except in the 
United States and its Colonies, Hawaii, and 
Chili. In Great Britain and Italy the licence 
does not extend to naval vessels. 

At this period it was open to any one to 
erect a wireless telegraph station anywhere in 
the British Isles to communicate with a ship 
outside the three-mile limit reserved by the 
Postmaster-General under his power of mono- 
poly. No licence of any kind was then required 
for this class of enterprise. The Marconi 
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Company at once proceeded to erect stations, 
and in May, 1901, the following were open 
for commercial telegraphic communication with 
ships at sea : 

In Ireland ; Crookhaven, Malin Head and 
Rosslare. 

In England : Holyhead, Withernsea, Caister, 
Lizard, Niton (Isle of Wight), and the 
North Foreland. 

The first British ship to be fitted with wireless 
telegraphy under this system was the Beaver 
Line steamship Lake Champlain^ in May, 1901. 
The organisation was soon widely extended 
by agreement with the Italian, Canadian, 
Belgian and Newfoundland Governments. In 
1901 a fourteen years’ contract was entered 
into with the Corporation of Lloyds, providing 
for the installation of Marconi apparatus in 
ten of Lloyd’s signal stations. The result was 
that Marconi Telegraphy soon established 
itself over a large portion of the globe, and is 
now an important factor in civilisation. In- 
stallations have been set up, not piecemeal, but 
on a comprehensive system, which resembles 
very nearly a telephone system, of which the 
ships are the subscribers and the shore stations 
the exchanges. 

It was not long before other shipowners took 
advantage of the wireless exchange offered to 
them. The Cunard Company, as befitted one 
of the oldest, and at the same time most enter- 
prising shipping companies, was amongst the 
first to adopt the system in their 
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Atlantic liners ; and early in 1902, an agree- 
ment was made with the Belgian Government 
for the installation of the apparatus on all the 
Ostend-Dover Royal Mail Steam Packets. 

While this growth in organisation was pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Marconi was rapidly improving 
the range and certainty of transmission. The 
distance over which messages could be sent at 
sea rose from tens to hundreds of miles, and 
later — ^when the long-distance stations at Poldhu 
and Cape Cod were established — to over 1000 
miles. The isolation of ocean voyages on the 
great liners thus became a thing of the past. 
Messages could be received at any time from 
the stations on one side or other of the Atlantic, 
and from any of the vessels passing within a 
hundred or two hundred miles. 

This development led to the establishment 
in June, 1904, of a regular news service on 
board the Atlantic liners — following the plan 
adopted on the St. Paul, at the outbreak of 
the South African War. The Cunard liner 
Campania was the first vessel to be equipped 
with long-distance receiving apparatus which 
enabled messages to be recorded over 1000 
miles from the sending station. Other liners 
soon followed suit ; and the regular items of 
news transmitted from the English, American, 
and Canadian long-distance stations were pub- 
lished day by day in the Cunard Bulletin. 

Trans-Atlantic Wireless Telegraphy. — In 
1900 — that is to say, five years after he had 
made his first experiments in the garden at 
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PontecLliio — Air. Marconi had raised the raiigc 
of transmission by wireless telegraphy to over 
200 miles. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
he should expect to increase the range still 
farther and to bridge the Atlantic as he had 
bridged the Channel. 

Pessimistic prophets were not slow to declare 
such a feat to be impossible. They confidently 
predicted that the curvature of the earth would 
prevent the electric wave from England being 
detected in America, unless the aerials from 
which the waves were despatched exceeded 
several miles in height. They also declared 
that the tremendously powerful waves from the 
long-distance station would swamp the feebler 
waves from the ordinary ship and shore station, 
just as thunder drowns the noises of everyday 
life. 

Taking the latter point first, Mr. Marconi 
had good reason for believing that the prophets 
were mistaken. He had already developed 
his “ tuning ” or syntonic system so far that he 
felt sure the traffic between ship and shore 
stations would not be disturbed by the thunders 
of his long-distance stations. His earliest 
receiving instruments had been sensitive to 
practically every kind of electric wave ; but 
his later instruments were designed to respond 
only to waves of a certain amplitude. A tuning 
fork will start vibrating if an exactly similar 
tuning fork in its vicinity is struck, but it will 
not resonate even to a thunder-clap, unless the 
note of the clap is of the proper pitch. A 
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simiLir power of selection is enjoyed b)- the 
tuned or syntonic wireless apparatus. Mr. 
Marconi proved that tlie long-distance station 
at Poldhu could send messages to a Cunard 
liner several hundreds of miles out at sea, 
without affecting the messages sent from a 
neighbouring station to a ship approaching 
Southampton water. 

As regards the obstacle presented by the 
curvature of the earth, that proved to be a 
bogey, like Professor Airy’s famous pronounce- 
ment, fifty years ago, that an Atlantic cable 
could never be laid, and, if laid, could never be 
used for the transmission of electric signals. 

Mr. Marconi convinced himself, by tests 
made betw^een two stations two hundred miles 
distant, that the electric weaves he was em- 
ploying were able to make their w^ay round the 
curvature of the earth. He concluded that 
the curvature of the earth was not likely to 
constitute a barrier to the transmission of the 
waves over great distances. In 1900, there- 
fore, experiments in trans-Atlantic transmission 
were begun in earnest at Poldhu. Shortly 
afterwards the erection of a similar trans- 
Atlantic station was begun at Cape Cod in the 
United States of America. 

Towards the end of 1901 the station at 
Poldhu was far enough advanced to try the 
experiment of transmitting signals right across 
the ocean. The completion of the arrange- 
ments was, however, delayed owing to a storm 
which wrecked the masts and aerial at Poldhu, 
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on 1 8th September, 1901. Nev'ertheless, by 
the end of November the aerial was sufficiently 
restored to enable Mr. Marconi to complete 
the preliminary tests which he considered 
necessary prior to making the first experiment 
across the Atlantic. 

Another accident — in this instance to the 
masts at Cape Cod, on the 24th November, 
1901 — seemed likely to postpone the tests for 
several months more. Mr. Marconi therefore 
decided that in the meantime he would use a 
purely temporary receiving installation in New- 
foundland for the purpose of testing how far 
the arrangements in Cornwall had been con- 
ducted on right lines. He accordingly left for 
Newfoundland on 27th November, 1901, with 
two assistants. As it was impossible at that 
time of the year to set up a permanent installa- 
tion with poles, Mr. Marconi decided to carry 
out the experiments by means of receivers 
connected to elevated wires supported by 
balloons or kites — a system which had been 
previously used by him when conducting tests 
across the British Channel for the Post Office 
in 1897. He also employed a telephonic 
receiver which registered the messages by 
means of a series of clicks. 

Mr. Marconi’s assistants at Poldhu had 
received instructions to send on and after the 
I ith of December, during certain hours every 
day, a succession of “ S’s,” followed by a short 
message. In the Morse code the letter “ S ” 
is represented by three successive dots. 
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On December i2th, the signals transmitted 
from Cornwall were clearly received at the 
pre-arranged times, in many cases a succession 
of “ S’s,” being heard distinctly, although 
probably in consequence of the weakness of 
the signals and the constant variations in the 
height of the receiving aerial no actual message 
could be deciphered. 

The result obtained, although achieved with 
very imperfect temporary apparatus, was suffi- 
cient to convince Mr. Marconi that by means 
of permanent stations (that is, stations not 
dependent on kites or balloons for sustaining 
the elevated conductor — and by the employ- 
ment of more power in the transmitters it 
would be possible to send messages across the 
Atlantic Ocean with the same facility with 
which they were being sent over much shorter 
distances. 

In February, 1902, further tests were carried 
out between Poldhu and a receiving station 
on board the American liner Philadelphia, en 
route from Southampton to New York. 

Readable messages were received from 
Poldhu up to a distance of 1551 miles ; “ S’s ” 
and other test letters were detected as far as 
2099 miles. 

The distances at which the messages were 
received were all verified and countersigned 
by the captain and chief officer of the ship, 
who were present during the tests. 

Early in 1902 modifications and improve- 
ments were carried out at Poldhu, wooden 
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towei's being erected to replace the masts, and 
at the same time a high-power station was 
commenced at Cape Breton (Nova Scotia) to 
enable Mr. Marconi to carry out further tests. 
These tests were greatly facilitated by the 
subsidy of jTi 6,000 granted by the Canadian 
Government to support Mr. Marconi’s experi- 
ments. 

During the time that constructional work 
was in progress at Glace Bay, Cape Breton, 
tests from Poldhu were carried out over con- 
siderable distances, the Italian Government 
very kindly placing the cruiser Carlo Alberto 
at Mr. Marconi’s disposal for this purpose. 

During these tests messages were received 
direct from Cornwall by the Carlo Alberto, in 
the Baltic, the North Sea, the Bay of Biscay ; 
also at Ferrol, Kiel, Cadiz, Gibraltar and 
Spezia. 

After these experiments the Carlo Alberto was 
sent back from the Mediterranean to Plymouth 
and thence conveyed Mr. Marconi to Canada, 
in October, 1902. Signals from Poldhu were 
received throughout the voyage up to a 
distance of 2300 miles. In December, 1902, 
messages were for the first time exchanged at 
night between the stations at Poldhu and Glace 
Bay. Trans-Atlantic wireless telegraphy was 
then a definitely accomplished fact. It was 
found, however, that communication was ex- 
ceedingly difficult and unreliable from England 
to Canada, whilst it was good in the opposite 
direction. The reason for this is that Glace 
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Bay station Vvas equipped v.ith more po-werfui 
and more expensive machinery, a condition 
rendered possible by the subsidy granted by 
the Canadian Government. 

As, hov'ever, communication had been 
established by wireless telegraphy from Canada 
to England, inaugural messages were despatched 
to the Sovereigns of England and Italy, both 
of whom had previously given Air. Marconi 
much assistance and encouragement in his 
work. Their replies attested their appreciation 
of the results which had been achieved. Other 
messages were also sent to England by the 
Government of Canada. Officers delegated 
by the Italian Government and a represen- 
tative of the London Times were present at the 
transmission of these messages. 

Further tests v/ere shortly afterwards carried 
out with the other long-distance station at 
Cape Cod in the United States of America. 
A message from President Roosevelt was trans- 
mitted from that station to His Majesty the 
King in London. 

In the spring of 1903, the transmission of 
news messages from America to the London 
Times was attempted in order to demonstrate 
that messages could be sent from America by 
means of the new method ; and for a time these 
messages were correctly received and published. 
A breakdown in the insulation of the apparatus 
at Glace Bay made it necessary, however, to 
suspend the service ; and unfortunately further 
accidents made the transmission of messages 
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uncertain and unreliable. In consequence it 
was decided not to attempt, for the time being, 
the transmission of any more public messages 
until a reliable service could be maintained in 
both directions under all ordinary conditions. 

As Mr. Marconi found that many improve- 
ments evolved during the course of the 
numerous tests and experiments could not be 
readily applied to the plants at Poldhu and Cape 
Breton, it was decided to erect a completely 
new long-distance station in Ireland, and to 
transport the one at Glace Bay to a different 
site in the vicinity, where sufficient land was 
available for experimenting with aerials of 
much larger dimensions than had been previ- 
ously employed. 

Experiments were, however, continued at 
Poldhu. In October, 1903, it became possible 
to supply the Cunard steamship Eucania with 
news transmitted direct from the shore during 
the entire crossing from New York to Liverpool. 

In November of the same year tests, similar 
to those carried out with the Italian cruiser, 
took place on behalf of the British Admiralty, 
between Poldhu and H.M.S. Duncan. Com- 
munication with Poldhu was maintained during 
the entire cruise of this battleship from Ports- 
mouth to Gibraltar, and further communica- 
tion was established between Poldhu and the 
Admiralty station situated on the Rock of 
Gibraltar. The distance between Cornwall 
and Gibraltar is 1000 miles — 500 over land 
and 500 over water. 
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Early in 1905 the construction of the new 
station at Glace Bay was sufhciently advanced 
to allow of preliminary tests being carried out. 
Signals and messages from this station were 
received at Poldhu by day as well as by night, 
but no commercial use of the station was made 
at that time, because the corresponding station 
on the same plan had not yet been erected in 
Ireland. In October, 1905, however, pre- 
parations were made for the construction of a 
trans -Atlantic station near Clifden, in Galway. 
Considerable delays were experienced in the 
course of the work, and it was not until the 
end of May, 1907, that the station was ready 
for experiments with Glace Bay. 

Good signals were obtained at Glace Bay 
from the very commencement of the tests, but 
some difficulty was encountered in consequence 
of the effects of atmospheric electricity, due 
to the prevalence of thunderstorms in the 
eastern parts of Canada, during the first few 
days of the tests. 

Simultaneously with these tests others were 
carred out from Poldhu to Glace Bay with a 
new system of transmitting apparatus. The 
signals from Poldhu were so much better than 
those from Clifden that Mr. Marconi decided 
at once to adopt this new method of trans- 
mission at Clifden and Glace Bay. A few 
tests with this apparatus were carried out 
between Glace Bay and Clifden, and on 
October 17th, 1907, a limited service for 
Press messages was commenced between Great 
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Britain and America. <i)a February 3rd, 1908, 
this service was extended to ordinary messages 
between London and Montreal. 

Considering the novelty and the peculiar 
difficulties of such an enterprise, the time 
occupied in establishing a wireless telegraph 
service across the Atlantic was by no means 
excessive. It was, indeed, remarkable that 
success was achieved in so short a time. 
Numerous problems had to be solved ambulando, 
and many entirely new devices had to be 
erected at considerable expense before the 
efficacy could be determined. An important 
novelty introduced at both Glace Bay and 
Clifden was the “ directional aerial.” By 
arranging the aerial wires in a peculiar way Mr. 
Marconi was able to concentrate the electric 
waves mainly along the direct path between 
the two stations. This arrangement secured 
more certain transmission with a smaller ex- 
penditure of power, while limiting the area of 
possible disturbances with or by other wireless 
stations. 

The “ broadcast ” character of Marconi tele- 
graphy is at once its advantage and disadvantage 
in comparison with the cable. It is a great 
advantage for certain reasons, for example 
for Press messages, to be able to telegraph to all 
points of the compass simultaneously. It is a 
disadvantage on the other hand that the 
messages should lack secrecy, and not be 
dirigible when desired to any particular region 
or point. Moreover, much uncertainty and 
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iricguJaiily has been caused in 'vsixeless opera- 
tions by electric disturbances or “ atmos- 
pherics,” these having been especially prevalent 
in the West Indies. 

Science might be relied upon to mitigate these 
defects, so far as is physically and humanly 
possible, and Senatore Marconi was able to 
make an interesting statement at the annual 
meeting of his company on December 3rd, 
1923. In fact, the great inventor fore- 
shadowed what seemed likely to be an entirely 
new system of long-distance communication, or 
at any rate to involve a great change in the 
methods hitherto employed for communication 
by wireless with distant countries. 

According to this system, the electric waves 
which carry the messages are projected and 
propagated in a beam in any desired direction 
only, instead of being allowed to spread around 
in all directions. 

The advantages of the new method are at 
least fourfold, because : 

First : Owing to the better utilisation and 
concentration of power a much smaller amount 
of electrical energy need be employed for a 
given distance, resulting in a substantial 
economy in capital and in working expenses. 

Second : Only stations inside a certain re- 
stricted angle or sector are enabled to receive, 
and this increases the privacy and secrecy of 
communication, besides greatly reducing the 
possibility of mutual interference with other 
stations. 
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Third : Owing to the employment of com- 
paratively short waves the speed of trans- 
mission and reception can be several times 
greater that what is attainable with existing 
long-distance systems. 

Fourth : The disturbances caused by the 
effect of atmospheric electricity are greatly 
minimised. 

During the tests communication was suc- 
cessfully carried out on this system between 
England and many places abroad, including 
St. Vincent (Cape Verde Islands), up to a 
distance of 2250 nautical miles, by the em- 
ployment of only a fraction of the electrical 
energy hitherto found necessary to cover such 
distances. There is little doubt that the system 
will ultimately be practicable for communi- 
cation to the farthest distances. 

In point of fact, there seems to have been 
nothing quite new in this development. In 
1888, Hertz had used parabolic reflectors for 
sending short waves in roughly defined beams 
the length of his laboratory. This apparatus 
was made more sensitive by Marconi and used 
on Salisbury Plain in 1896 or 1897, over a 
distance of two miles. As modern methods of 
generating waves become more powerful and 
improvements in the receivers make them more 
sensitive, the possibilities of the parabolic reflec- 
tion method become greater. Experiments 
are being made in several countries. It should 
be noticed that when we speak of a “ beam,” 
we do not mean, as some people seem to think, 
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something as line as a wire or a i‘ope. The 
beam will be at least 200 miles wide by the 
time it gets across the Atlantic, and, of course, 
anybody along its path can pick it up. All 
the same the development is one of great and 
important possibilities. 

Considering that wireless telegraphy is still 
so young, the remarkable advance wTich 
it has made during this short period will 
discourage any attempt to fix limits to its 
application. Already it has become a vital aid 
to the safety of shipping and an instrument of 
ever-increasing value to commercial and social 
life. It has provided a new factor in offensive 
and defensive w^arfare ; and it has, generally, 
opened up the prospect that communication 
between nations will become much more cheap 
and easy than at present. 

As time goes on, more and more ships of the 
mercantile marine will be equipped with wire- 
less telegraphy, until such installations become 
recognised as necessary to the safety and up-to- 
date working of a ship. Parallel with this 
development there is certain to be an increase 
in the number of installations on land and on 
lightships, lighthouses, and other points of 
importance to the safety of shipping. 

In the British Navy, every battleship and 
cruiser is fitted with Marconi apparatus, and 
the service has recently been extended to 
destroyers. The rapid and carefully planned 
evolutions over an extended area — charac- 
teristic of modern naval warfare — ^would hardly 
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be possible without the power of communication 
by wireless telegraphy. In military operations 
also wireless telegraphy is being more largely 
used. The Marconi Company has designed 
portable apparatus for this purpose, capable of 
being carried on horseback or in carts, which 
can be set up in from ten minutes to half an 
hour after arrival at the site. 

For inland telegraph work wireless tele- 
graphy has already been used to a considerable 
extent by the Italian Government, and in 
the case of two sets of experimental stations, 
by the British Post Office. Marconi apparatus 
was installed at Tobermory and Loch Boisdale, 
for the handling of ordinary telegraphic busi- 
ness, and the results have been so satisfactory, 
that a station has recently been erected at Bolt 
Head in Devonshire, which is considered to 
be one of the best equipped small power 
stations in existence. It has a range of 300 
miles, and has been opened by the British Post 
Office for a public telegraph service with ships 
at sea. Wireless stations will probably be used 
a great deal in situations where the hills, deep 
channels or the prevalence of storms make the 
use of land lines difficult. 

Commercial trans -Atlantic communication 
having been established with so much success, 
it is bound to develop rapidly in usefulness. 
As to how far the wireless service will compete 
with the cable service in the immediate future 
views greatly differ, but the general trend of 
independent opinion seems to be that the 
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wii eless service will create much more new traffic 
for social and Press purposes, than it will take 
from the cables. In other words, wireless and 
cable telegraphy will be co-operative rather 
than competitive. 

In 1903, when the immense importance of 
wireless telegraphy in maritime and general 
international affairs began to be realised, the 
Emperor of Germany invited the other great 
powders to a preliminary conference to consider 
the question of international control. Great 
Britain sent delegates to that conference, but 
it was unable to subscribe to the resolutions for 
supervising wireless telegraphy, since at that 
time the government had not assumed powers 
to control wireless telegraphy within its own 
territory. In 1904, how^ever, the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act was passed, making it com- 
pulsory upon any one desiring to erect and 
work a wireless station in the British Isles, to 
apply to the Postmaster-General for a licence. 
When, in 1906, a second International Con- 
ference w^as held, Great Britain agreed with 
all the other great Powers, with the exception 
of Italy, that wireless telegraph stations on 
land and on sea should be subject to certain 
international regulations, and that each station 
must receive and transmit all messages irre- 
spective of the system adopted by the station 
which is sending the messages to it, or is 
intended to receive the messages. The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, which 
was appointed to consider the advisability of 
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Great Britain ratifying this Convention, re- 
ported in favour of it, and recommended that, 
in recognition of the valuable work already 
done by the Marconi Company as the pioneers 
of practical wireless telegraphy, the company 
should be compensated in the event of its 
business being injuriously affected by the 
operation of the Radiotelegraphic Convention. 

The establishment of government super- 
vision is perhaps the highest compliment which 
could be paid to wireless telegraphy. It repre- 
sents the desire of other nations to secure for 
their own benefit the results of enterprise con- 
ducted by Mr. Marconi with the cordial support 
of the Italian, Canadian and British Govern- 
ments. 

The business of the Marconi Companies may 
be divided into three principal departments : 

1. Trans- Atlantic Wireless Telegraphy. 

2. Maritime or Ship-to-Ship and Ship-to- 

Shore Service. 

3. Manufacture of Apparatus. 

The first two of these have been already 
dealt with fully. In addition to the main 
departments the company undertakes, at its 
Liverpool station, the training of operators. 
This work was organised in pursuance of the 
policy of uniform control which the company 
adopted at the outset of its commercial career. 
No small amount of skill and intelligence is 
required to work wireless telegraphic apparatus 
on the high seas, but the conditions are favour- 
able enough to attract a good class of operator 
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and there is no difficulty in securing a sufficient 
number of recruits. Over 500 v/ireless 
stations have been equipped by the company 
and the number is constantly being added to. 

The scope of the company’s operations is 
not confined to any particular country. In the 
most obvious application of wireless telegraphy, 
viz. for ship-to-shore communication, the Tele- 
graph System comprises coast stations in many 
different countries, and stations on ships of 
many different nationalities. Ships voyaging, 
for example, from Germany to the United 
States require to communicate with stations in 
the United Kingdom, on the Continent of 
Europe, and on the coast of North America. 
Also communication takes place between the 
different liners at sea. It follows, therefore, 
that there must be uniformity, not merely of 
apparatus, but of method of working at all 
these stations. It was, therefore, considered 
advisable to have a number of companies 
associated together, which would constitute a 
world wide organisation for wireless telegraph 
purposes, and with this view certain affiliated 
companies have been established in other 
countries with which the parent company has 
intimate working relations. 
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THE ALL-RED SYSTEM 

The desirability of a wireless system covering 
the whole Empire with its stations on British 
territory was soon realised. The Empire cable 
system had grown up in a haphazard way, and 
even now there is no scientifically organised 
All- Red service. There was no reason, how'ever, 
why “ wireless ” development should not be 
consciously directed from the start to the 
objective of a purely British system. This 
subject has been discussed since 1910, when 
the first scheme for linking up all parts of the 
Empire with the mother country was sub- 
mitted to the government by the Marconi 
Company. Yet even at this date the important 
questions of ownership and control are not yet 
settled. On the one hand, the government 
has felt the necessity of the State having a direct 
share in a service, whose political implications 
are so important, and the need also of avoiding 
any exclusive monopoly which might be 
injurious to public interests. The evils of 
monopoly had already been felt in the cable 
services, and it was highly desirable that this 
experience should be applied in the organisa- 
tion of wireless telegraphy and telephony. 

On the other hand there was a powerful 
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coinpaiiy like the hldixoni, aiixiuui) (u bweep ab 
much of t]ic traffic into its ou. n net ab pobhlblc, 
anxious to pay dividends, and with CA'ery 
temptation to push the new services at the 
expense of the old, even though public interest 
might thereby be endamaged. How were these 
two points of view to be reconciled in the new 
arrangements ? How were private and state 
enterprise to work together in making this new 
invention as widely available to all British 
subjects as possible ? 

The Marconi proposal in 1910 was that the 
company should be granted licences to erect 
stations in all the Dominions and Colonies for 
the purpose of conducting wireless telegraph 
services. This proposal was approved by the 
government, on condition that the State should 
be a partner with the company in the erection 
and working of the stations. Finally, an 
agreement w'as entered into in 1912, and 
ratified by Parliament in 1913, between the 
government and the company, under which 
six stations were to be erected in the first 
instance by the company, on behalf of the 
government, the company being interested 
therein. 

As a result of this other countries began at 
once to follow suit. 

In Germany tw’o powerful stations were 
erected, and in their colonies stations wxre 
constructed in Togoland and at Windhuk, 
and Dar-es-Salaam, in West and East Africa 
respectively. 
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The Marconi Company in the meantime 
had obtained a licence for the erection of a 
station at Carnarvon for trans-Atlantic service 
between America and this country. 

Under the terms of the contract the company 
started the erection of three of the govern- 
ment stations — one at Leafield, one in Egypt, 
and one in India, 

The French Government equipped the Eiffel 
Tower with a powerful station, and built 
another at Lyons. 

The Americans built stations in the vicinity 
of New York and at San Francisco and Hawaii 
for service between America and England, and 
America and Japan. 

The company obtained a concession from the 
Argentine Government, and were making 
preparations to erect a station in Buenos 
Aires. This work was unable to proceed in 
consequence of the outbreak of war. 

During the war the Americans built a high 
power station at Bordeaux, which was subse- 
quently taken over by the French Govern- 
ment. 

The Germans obtained a concession from 
the Argentine Government, and the Germans 
of South America subscribed substantial capital 
for the erection of that station in Buenos Aires. 

The Japanese erected a powerful station at 
Tokio and commenced the building of a station 
in Peking. The company has agreed with the 
Japanese that this station shall be taken over 
and controlled by an English company. 
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After the war, the Germans iiicieased the 
power of their stations and built a number of 
small stations throughout the country, opening 
up services with most European countries and 
with America. 

The French gave a licence to private enter- 
prise which has built a group of powerful 
stations at Sainte Assise from which they are 
to-day conducting services with America, the 
French Colonies, and other European countries. 

The Americans built a powerful group of 
stations on Long Island, and are now conducting 
a number of European services besides a 
service across the Pacific. It may be mentioned 
that in America the telegraph services are free 
from all government control. 

The war interrupted the movement towards 
an Imperial wireless chain, and the contract 
with the Marconi Company came to an end. 
After the war the government completed the 
station at Leafield near Oxford, whose broad- 
casted messages are picked up in India, and even 
Australia, and from which the Foreign Office 
despatches its bulletins, and Press messages are 
sent to American papers. It may be added 
that the government now possesses a smaller 
power station at Northholt which communi- 
cates with Newfoundland. The existing Mar- 
coni stations are at Carnarvon, which deals with 
trans- Atlantic messages and at Ongar in 
Essex communicating with Glace Bay in Cape 
Breton Island, with Spain and other parts of 
Europe. 
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Buf to retnni to the couibc of event:' in 
England. The Empire whclcbs chain was still 
the objective, and the government appointed 
committee after committee to report upon the 
subject. It is rather remarkable that w'hile 
Great Britain was actually pioneering in 
wireless in foreign countries, her own scheme 
for a great British service badly hung fire. 

The “ Norman ” scheme, called from Sir 
Henry Norman, Chairman of the Imperial 
Wireless Telegraphy Committee of 1919, which 
held the field for some time, provided for eight 
stations of 500 kilow^atts each to be erected in 
England, Egypt, India, East Africa (Nairobi), 
South Africa, Singapore, Perth (W. Australia), 
and New Zealand. Canada was reserved for 
special consideration. There was also to be 
an offset to Hong-Kong. 

Each of these stations would have been good 
for very great distances, say for six hours a 
day, for medium distances for tw'^elve or four- 
teen hours, and for the whole tw^enty-four for 
the distances between one another. At the most 
favourable times England could communicate 
directly with Australia, but at the worst it 
would be necessary to get there along the 
stepping-stones of Cairo, India, Singapore, and 
Perth. The home government w^as to build 
the stations in England, Egypt, East Africa and 
Singapore, but India and the Dominions would 
undertake the cost of their own stations. The 
cost to the home government wmuld have 
been no more than ^850,000. 
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f hb ‘jiJieme did iiot suit the interei-tb of the 
IVIyrconi Company, ’»\hich opposed it largely 
for the reason that if the home station was 
big enough the intermediate stations were 
not necessary. Most persons will think these 
stations to be desirable, whatever the range of 
the home station may be, for communieation 
inter se. But the scheme was wrecked, and 
the only relic of it is the home station in the 
course of erection at Rugby. 

Meanwhile foreign countries w^ere forging 
ahead in wireless construction, and securing 
the wave lengths suitable for long-distance 
wireless transmission, with the resulting danger 
to this country, that it might become dilhcult 
to obtain the wave lengths for the Imperial 
scheme within the usual waveband of from 
10,000 to 26,000 metres. 

The Imperial Conference of 1921 took up 
the “ wireless ” question in good earnest. 
There were long discussions and important 
resolutions passed, but the hopes of the 
Press and of the commercial interests which 
had been excited by this prominence of 
the subject at the conference were not justi- 
fied. 

Committees continued their investigations. 
The Wireless Telegraph Commission, which 
reported in 1922, admitted that direct com- 
munication was possible between England and 
India and England and Australia, over limited 
periods of the day, but held (it would seem 
quite rightly) that the intermediate stations 
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were still indispensable links in the Empire 
chain. 

This policy was unexpectedly reversed in 
July, 1922 ; 

“ The Postmaster-General announced that 
the government had been convinced of the 
possibility of direct communication with all 
of the Dominions, and had decided to erect 
in England a station which would provide 
efficient direct commercial communication 
with India, South Africa, and Australia. As 
a result of this decision the erection of the 
“ link ” stations, w'hich had been contem- 
plated on the Suez Canal and in East Africa, 
would be deferred and the erection of stations 
at Singapore and Hong-Kong would be 
reconsidered.” 

But besides the technical and geographical 
questions involved, there was also a financial 
and political problem. Who was to build and 
own and control the stations } The original 
intention of the government w^as that the 
stations should be owned and administered by 
the State. Some influential bodies, including 
the Empire Press Union and the Federation of 
British Industries urged the usual arguments 
against governmental and for private enter- 
prise. These representations seem to have had 
their effect, for on March 5, 1923, Mr. Bonar 
Law, then Prime Minister, made a new state- 
ment of policy in the House of Commons. 
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According to ihis, private enterprise would not 
henceforth be excluded but adaiitted into 
participation with the effort of the State. Mr. 
Bonar Law said : 

“ The policy to be adopted with regard 
to Imperial wireless communications has 
recently been under review by the Im- 
perial Communications Committee under 
the Chairmanship of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the recommendations of that 
Committee have now been approved by the 
government. 

“ In view of developments in the science 
of wireless telegraphy and other circum- 
stances w'hich have arisen since the late 
government decided upon the policy of a 
State-operated wireless chain, it is not con- 
sidered necessary any longer to exclude 
private enterprise from participation in wire- 
less telegraphy within the Empire. 

“ The government has therefore decided 
to issue licences for the erection of wireless 
stations in this country for communication 
with the Dominions, Colonies, and foreign 
countries, subject to the conditions necessary 
to secure British control and suitable arrange- 
ments for the working of the traffic. 

“ At the same time the government has 
decided that it is necessary in the interests 
of national security that there should be a 
wireless station in this country, capable of 
communicating with the Dominions and 
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uvMied and operated by tJic State. A station 
of this kind will therefore be erected as early 
as possible and it will be available for com- 
niercial traffic as well as for scr^dce messages.” 

Licences would therefore be issued for the 
erection of wireless stations in this country for 
communicating with the Dominions and 
Colonies and foreign lands. But there was 
still a question in the background which was 
to be the subject of prolonged negotiations 
between the government and the company. 
One thing was certain. The government would 
complete and operate its big station in course 
of erection at Rugby. The fear of a private 
monopoly in wireless was therefore laid to rest. 
Two other stations necessary for this country’s 
wireless communications would be built, accord- 
ing to present anticipations, by the Marconi 
Company. What then was to be the control and 
the division of profits ? 

One principle was that the State and the 
private stations should work independently and 
in open competition with each other — an 
arrangement which would have entailed obvious 
inconveniences. Ultimately a pooling system 
was provisionally adopted. Government and 
company would control their own respective 
stations, and the Post Office would allocate the 
traffic with a Marconi Company’s represen- 
tative to watch the Post Office procedure, and 
with power of criticism and suggestion, but 
not of control. The receipts from the working 
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oi' die bvbtciii i\ould be puokd and dibtributed 
in strict proportion to the number of stations, 
i.e. two-thirds to the Marconi Company and 
one-third to the Post Oflice, The course of 
the negotiations and the difficulties encountered 
will best be gathered from the Postmaster- 
General’s speech on Empire communications at 
the Imperial Economic Conference on Tuesday 
afternoon, October i6, 1923. 

“ I will now turn,” he said, “ to the 
question of wireless communication, I do 
not suppose there is any fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion between us as to the impor- 
tance of wireless services. A few enthusiasts 
anticipate that wireless will supplant com- 
munication by cable, but I think its 
proper function and probable development 
is rather to supplement than to supplant cable 
communications. In the present stage of 
wireless science it certainly does not provide 
either as accurate, or as reliable, or as swift 
communication as cables, and it is, moreover, 
open to interceptiort, but all of us recognise 
its enormous potentialities, and improve- 
ments are developing every year, and the 
provision of up-to-date wireless service will 
increase the existing capacity of our means 
of Imperial communication and tend ulti- 
mately to the reduction of rates. 

“ The late government, acting on the 
advice of a Committee constituted in 1919, 
submitted to the Dominions a comprehensive 
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scheme for the provision of Imperial wireless 
stations, each of which would be owned and 
operated by the Dominion in which it was 
situated. This scheme, however, did not 
meet with the approval of the Dominions, 
and I can quite understand that, faced with 
the same financial difficulties that we are at 
home, they preferred to employ or license a 
private undertaking and so avoid the necessity 
of incurring the considerable capital expendi- 
ture entailed in the erection of State-owned 
stations. The Imperial Government accept 
the decisions they have come to. 

“ As regards Great Britain, the government 
have decided, in the first place, to provide 
themselves a station which will be owned and 
operated by the government ; and, secondly, 
to license private companies to conduct 
services subject to an agreement with the 
government as to the division of traffic 
between the companies and the govern- 
ment stations. We are pressing on with the 
government station as quickly as possible. 
A site near Rugby has been secured. The 
orders for a considerable portion of the plant 
have already been placed, and I anticipate 
that the station will be completed and ready 
for work before the end of next year, but 
we have not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
division of the services with the Marconi 
Company. 

“ The Marconi Company originally ex- 
pressed a strong preference for a pooling 
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arrangement as between the government 
station and the company’s station. There 
appeared to me to be disadvantages in a pool 
under Vv'hich responsibility for the services 
would be, to some extent, divided, but as 
it was the basis which the company them- 
selves desired, negotiations proceeded on 
that footing, and by the end of July last we 
had reached such a measure of agreement 
that only a few minor points were outstanding 
and I had hoped an agreement would have 
been completed within a few days. 

“ The company have, however, since then 
changed their minds and they have intimated 
that, for reasons which I am not altogether 
able to appreciate, this arrangement is not 
now acceptable to them. I regret that they 
did not arrive at this conclusion at an earlier 
date, for a good deal of delay would have 
been avoided, but I do not wish to press a 
scheme of joint working upon them if they 
are definitely opposed to it, and I have indi- 
cated that the government would be pre- 
pared to divide the services on what I may 
call a regional basis, which, at the outset, 
appeared to me to be the best arrangement, 
so that the services for Canada and South 
Africa, for example, should be conducted by 
the government station, whilst those for 
India and Australia should be conducted by 
the Marconi Company’s station. 

“ The government station is to be erected 
partly for commercial and partly for strategic 
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le^iounc,. It is essential that in paiting with 
the monopoly which the Governmenf- 
possesses by statute w'e should secure that a 
sufficient amount of commercial traffic is 
reserved for the station to operate. Provided 
this is secured I shall be ready to meet, as 
far as I possibly can, any views which the 
Marconi Company may submit to me. The 
services to be given by the government 
station will not be less efficient than the 
Marconi Company’s, and the government 
station is likely to be open for traffic before 
the^company’s, and I hope that the Canadian 
and South African Governments will see 
their way to concur in the proposal I am 
making.” 

During the discussion, the representatives 
of the Dominions expressed the view that the 
arrangements to be made for wireless in Great 
Britain was a matter entirely for the home 
Government. 

The “ regional ” basis, that is, the restriction 
of a station to a certain part of the Empire was 
criticised as impracticable. There are periods 
of the day when communication, say with India, 
is impossible, owing to atmospheric conditions. 
The station restricted rigidly to India would 
have to remain idle during those hours, instead 
of being turned on to some other region. 
Such waste and delay would scarcely conduce 
to the financial prosperity of a wireless station. 
Moreover, it was said, the regional system 
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would sacrifice the gj-eat advaut-ige of univer- 
sality and elasticity of wireless and reduce it in 
some degree to the disability of the cable which 
has only two ends, and can communicate 
between only two pointsd 

The system of control in this arrangement 
seemed in the end unpleasing to the Marconi 
Company, which is no doubt moved by a 
strong desire to compete a outrance with the 
cable companies. It aspired to be more in 
touch with the message-sending public and to 
have a far more independent control of the 
operation of its own stations, always with a 
view to the eventual knocking-out of the cables. 
The government, on the other hand, had a 
more single eye for the public interest, which 
might not best be served by the elimination 
of the oceanic cables. 

There was good reason to hope that the con- 
troversy would end in a working compromise, 
under which the wireless stations would be 
worked {i.e. messages sent to the stations) not 
exclusively from the General Post Office, but 
by the company and the Post Office at their 
own respective centres in London. The traffic 
would be pooled, but this arrangement would 
apply only to South Africa, Australia and 
India. As regards Canada the company and 
the Post Office would work competitively. 
There was good reason to hope that the un- 
conscionable delay that has already so greatly 

I There seems to be no reason why the regional principle should 
have been so rigidly interpreted and applied. 
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prejudiced our interests would now be brought 
to an end. 

It may be useful here to quote from an 
article by Mr. Robert Donald on the objects 
and requirements of an adequate wireless 
system for the Empire. He wrote : ^ 

“To come to the ideal Empire chain it 
should cover the whole British Empire 
with a network of wireless communications. 
These communications should be capable of 
spanning continents and bridging oceans. 
One grand trunk line, for instance, should 
link up England and Australia, capable of 
communication for a certain number of hours 
every day without interruption eastward, and 
by relaying through Canada, westward. 
Having established successfully this longest 
trunk route, there would then be other main 
lines in association with it, serving India, New 
Zealand, the Far East, Africa, Canada and 
the Pacific, and the West Indies with off- 
shoots, bringing within the radius of wireless 
the most distant outposts of Empire. All 
these stations would be feeders as required 
of the main trunk lines. All the Dominions 
and Colonies of the Empire should possess 
transmitting stations capable of sending 
messages to the stations with which they are 
in communication. The services should be 
reciprocal and universal. 

“Each division of the Empire would 

* Year Book of Wtyehss Telegraphy and Telephony (1924). 
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supplement the Imperial system by national 
networks, so that the empty spaces in Australia, 
so vast that England could be dumped into 
them and lost, would be bridged by wireless ; 
the sparsely populated prairie provinces of 
Canada would also be wirelessed so that there 
would be no more isolated homesteads. The 
settled communities on the coasts of Africa, 
separated by tropical jungles, deserts and 
uncivilised regions from other white settle- 
ments, would be on speaking terms. The 
pioneers who ventured farthest north or 
farthest south into the Polar seas, cut off by 
thousands of miles from mankind, would be 
kept in touch with civilisation. There would 
be no more isolation in the world. 

“ The universal service of news and com- 
munication would make the whole world of 
Empire kin. Under such a scheme there 
would be no confusion or overlapping, as 
with coming developments wireless science 
would enable each region to have its own 
wavelength, and be kept as distinct as if it 
were a telegraph line. Secrecy will also be 
secured so that news messages could not be 
appropriated, and with automatic trans- 
mission and reception speed would reach a 
rate of over loo words per minute. We 
shall then be coming closest to the ideal ; 
communications adequate, efficient, cheap, 
speedy, secret and universal. 

“ How best can this ideal plan be put in 
operation ? 
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“ In tlic first place it should not and could 
not conveniently be separated from the rest 
of the world. An efficient Empire chain 
can cover not only that part of the British 
Empire which occupies one-fifth of the 
habitable globe, but also every other country. 
An Empire system of long-distance stations 
would be in the best position to carry on 
business with other nations, after the needs 
of the Empire have been first safeguarded. 
London has been the chief centre of world 
communication by cable, and it is in a still 
more favourable position to be the chief 
centre of communication by wireless. The 
Empire chain should be designed to meet 
ail the strategic needs of the Empire in regard 
to defence, supplementary to the naval, 
military and air service wireless systems. 
The States of the Empire should also lay down 
the conditions under which wireless should 
be operated, and make provision for taking 
possession of it in times of national emergency. 

"When we come to discuss who should own 
and operate this ideal Empire chain, we are 
approaching the region of controversy. There 
can, in my opinion, be no question that as 
regards operation, the most efficient results 
will be secured under private enterprise. 
All governments of foreign countries, except 
for official purposes, have given up wireless 
beyond their own borders. At this stage 
of wireless communication there are risks 
ahead, inventions to be developed, research 
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to be carried on, experimental work to be 
undertaken, all of which can generally be 
better carried out by individual enterprise 
than by government departments. The 
ideal Empire chain cannot be fashioned upon 
things as they exist to-day, but on inventions 
now only in course of development. The 
future belongs to wireless telegraphy and 
its twin wireless telephony, and what has been 
accomplished up to now is only an index of 
the far more marvellous achievements which 
await mankind.” 

The advent of a Labour Government intro- 
duced a new phase into the long-debated 
wireless question. On the very day that the 
Unionist Government was defeated in the 
House, the Post Office addressed a letter to 
the Marconi Company which produced a 
reply resulting in what Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald described as “ an absolute and complete 
deadlock.” Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, writing to 
the new Postmaster-General on January 26, 
1924, challenged the right of the Post Office 
to refuse licences to the Marconi Company, 
or to attach certain conditions to those licences. 
The new Government had therefore to consider 
this question de novo, and a small committee 
was appointed with remarkable promptitude 
to consider the situation. It was constituted 
as follows : 

Mr. Robert Donald, LL.D. (Chairman). 
Mr. F, J. Brown, C.B., C.B.E., Post Office. 
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Professor W. PI. Eccles, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Sir Drummond D. Fraser, K.B.E. 

Sir Henry H. Slesser, K.C., Solicitor- 
General, with 

Mr. W. E. Weston, Post Office, Secretary 
to the Committee. 

The Committee W'as asked “ to consider and 
advise on the policy to be adopted as regards 
the Imperial wireless services, so as to protect 
and facilitate public interests,” and it was 
requested to report with the least possible 
delay. Working under forced draught, the 
Report was actually presented on February 
22, 1924. Its chief and most striking recom- 
mendation was that the State should construct 
and control the receiving and transmitting 
stations in this country, instead of the work 
being accomplished by private enterprise. 

The main justification for this proposal, 
apart from the delay which had resulted from 
negotiations in the Bonar Law policy, is that 
the undertakng is on an Imperial plane of 
purpose and interest. A private company 
must consider, first and foremost, profit, and 
could scarcely be expected to complete the 
wireless chain by developing the less promising 
and profitable links with such colonies as 
East and West Africa, the Sudan and the Gold 
Coast. Yet these parts of the Empire cannot 
be left out of a system whose great political 
object is to promote Imperial unity. 

Another most important consideration is 
that the Empire wireless services will be 
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largely used by the State for ofBdal despatches 
to the Dominions and Colonies, for naval and 
military messages, and for the distribution of 
Empire news. Under a privately-owned and 
controlled scheme, the Government would 
have to pay for these facilities, and the charge 
would be an offset against the cost of operating 
the wireless services by the State. 

It will be noticed that the Report recom- 
mends, as a condition of public ownership and 
control, that an improved business organisation 
should be set up by the Post Office. Public 
business management during recent years has 
fallen into considerable disrepute, and it may 
be hoped that this condition will be only 
fulfilled. 

The summary of the Recommendations, 
as given by the Committee itself, is as follows 

EMPIRE SERVICES 

(1) That the State, through the Post 
Office, should own all wireless stations in 
Great Britain for communication with the 
overseas Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, 
and territories. 

(2) That the Post Office should operate 
directly, under an improved business organ- 
isation, all the Empire stations in Great 
Britain. 

(3) That as an alternative an exception 
be made to the foregoing recommendations in 

^ The Report is given in Appendix V, 
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the case of Canada, and that competition 
between the Post Office and private 
enterprise in the Anglo-Canadian wireless 
service, which exists at present, be continued, 
provided that, in any licence granted for 
the Anglo-Canadian service, public interests 
are safeguarded as regards conditions of 
working and terms of expropriation by the 
State. 

(4) That in any licence granted to a 
private company, the State must reserve to 
itself the right to take possession or exercise 
control over the w'orking of the licensed 
stations whenever in the opinion of the 
Government an emergency requires it, 

(5) That the Leafield station should be 
enlarged as recommended by the Post Office 
wireless experts and engineers ; that the 
new high-power station now building at 
Rugby should be extended to a sixteen-mast 
station, that a second new station of similar 
capacity be erected ; and that these works 
should be put in hand without delay. 

(6) That each of the high-power stations 
should be of world range, and equipped 
with the latest apparatus, so that the highest 
degree of efficiency can be attained. 

Jj) That, if necessity arises, full advantage 
be taken of the Patents and Designs Act, 
1919 (Section 8), under which the Crown 
can acquire the use of all patented inventions 
which may be useful for public utility 
services such as wireless. 
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(8) That in order (hat State management 
and operation of Empire wireless may be 
carried out in a way to ensure the greatest 
efficiency, an improved business organisation 
should be set up by the Post Office, and that 
the Post Office Advisory Council of business 
men be consulted on this question, 

(9) That the present terminal wireless 
station near Cairo be removed from the 
Empire system as soon as the requirements 
of the Admiralty are met by other stations, 
and the proposed new high-power stations 
in India, South Africa, and Australia are in 
operation. 

( I o) That the expert Wireless Telegraphy 
Commission be requested to report on the 
extent and cost of a wireless system for the 
Colonies necessary to complete the Empire 
network of wireless communications, 

FOREIGN SERVICES 

(11) That private enterprise be given 
facilities to develop wireless communcation 
with Continental Europe, as with the rest of 
the world outside the British Empire, subject, 
in the case of Anglo-Continental services, to 
suitable terms being arranged for the pay- 
ment of royalties or otherwise in view of the 
competition which must exist between wire- 
less and State-owned cables. 

(12) That there should be free competi- 
tion in foreign wireless, subject to the State 
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reserving the right of expropriation and the 
right to take possession and assume control 
in case of national emergency. 

(13) For the present, the existing pro- 
visional licences for Continental services 
should be renewed, and the Post Office 
should concentrate its Continental traffic 
as far as possible at Northolt ; the station 
at Stonehaven should be discontinued with- 
out avoidable delay ; and arrangements 
should also be made to discontinue the 
station at Caister as soon as other provision 
is made for the traffic. 

(14) That telegraphic and telephonic 
broadcasting to the Continent be carried on 
by the Northolt station. 

Such are the proposals which it may be 
hoped, will at least form the basis for an 
efficient and sufficient system of Empire- 
linking wireless telegraphy. 



Arms of 

British Columbia. Alberta. Prince Edward Island. 
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CHAPTER X 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY 

Wireless telephony, though a natural corollary 
of wireless telegraphy, opens up of itself quite a 
new set of revolutionary possibilities. No one 
can imagine what the next twenty years may 
bring. The most desolate and inaccessible 
region of our terraqueous globe may be 
brought into immediate touch with all the 
happenings of the most populous and civilised 
centres. With the aid of a simple apparatus a 
man may bask in the warmth of a South 
Pacific coral island and listen to an opera being 
performed amid London’s fog and frost, or 
attend a debate in the British House of Com- 
mons.^ An Imperial Conference may be held 
without any one of its members in either hemi- 
sphere having to move beyond his own study. 
What changes in human life, in social and 
political conditions, may not result from these 
marvellous applications of new scientific know- 
ledge ! It may be useful here also to place on 
record the successive stages in development. 

Wireless broadcasting in England was pre- 
ceded by a number of demonstrations of long- 
distance wireless telephony. One of the 

1 A speech delivered by President Coolidge at 8 30 p.m., on 
Peceniber 10, 1923, at Philadelphia, USA, was heard by wireless 
amateurs in England. The wave-length was 200 metres. 
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On December rath, 1920, Dr. A. Graham 
Bell, the distinguished inventor, and Lord 
Burnham spoke from Marconi House, London, 
to journalists assembled at Geneva to record 
the proceedings of the First Assembly of the 
League of Nations. In February, 1921, a 
temporary Marconi station at Surbiton trans- 
mitted a musical programme for the benefit of 
amateur wireless enthusiasts. In May, 1921, 
the result of the Derby was broadcast by wire- 
less from a Marconi portable station on the race 
course. In June, 1921, American delegates 
to the International Rotary Convention in 
London, listened to a special broadcast wireless 
programme at Marconi House, the concert 
being transmitted from Chelmsford. 

On February loth, 1922, the Writtle Wire- 
less Station, belonging to the Marconi Wireless 
Company, began a series of weekly broadcast 
concerts, for the benefit of amateurs. These 
continued until 9th January, 1923, when they 
ceased owing to the advent of general broad- 
casting. On February 25th, 1922, the music 
played at Princess Mary’s wedding was radiated 
by wireless telephone from the Writtle station 
by means of gramophone records. Broad- 
casting from the London station at 2 LO began 
in May, 1922, the first transmission being a 
description of the Carpentier-Lewis fight at 
Olympia, round by round. In June, 1922, 
the Last Post and Rdveille, together with an 
address by Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs, was broad- 
cast from Marconi House in connection with 
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die unveiling of a memorial to Marconi 
operators who fell in the war. Wireless 
operators on the steamships round the coast 
of the United Kingdom stood-by in order to 
take part in the memorial service to their late 
comrades. 

In the same month a demonstration of the 
value of wireless in attacking criminals was 
given in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Chief Constables’ Association, Spring 
Gardens, London, messages being despatched 
from the London Broadcasting Station to a 
police patrol near Chelmsford. On June 20th, 
M. Carpentier broadcast a speech from Marconi 
House on behalf of the British Legion. On 
July 7th, 1922, an interesting record was 
placed to the credit of wireless by the broad- 
casting from Marconi House of the Overture 
and principal items in a new musical play. 
Lumber Love ; Miss Florence Smithson and Mr. 
Emmett Adams, the composer, taking part. 
On September 7th and 8th, reports on the 
progress of the King’s Air Cup Race round 
Great Britain was broadcast at short intervals 
from Marconi House. 

On October 7th, 1922, the Prince of Wales 
broadcast a message by wireless telephony from 
York House, through the 2 LO Station, to the 
Boy Scouts of Great Britain. On November 
3rd, a demonstration of broadcasting in con- 
nection with transmission by wired wireless 
from Bristol to London was given. Reception 
took place at the London Polytechnic in 
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connection with a lecture by Mr. Shaughnessy, 
Engineer in charge of 'Wireless to the Post 
Office. On November 15th, election results 
were broadcast. In addition to these items 
some fifty other transmissions took place 
between May and November 1922, largely in 
the cause of charity. 

We need not carry the chronicle further. 
The chief interest for the purposes of this book 
is the effect which these latter-day marvels and 
the further developments that are surely coming 
may have upon the destinies of the British 
Commonwealth. I mentioned at the outset 
Burke’s argument, unchallengeable in those 
days, against any political union between Eng- 
land and her daughter states. “ A great flood 
stopped him.” “ Opposuit Natural This 
plea was greatly impaired fifty years ago. To- 
day it has lost all its remaining force. It is for 
statesmen so to apply these triumphs of science 
over space and time, so that a United Empire 
may be at last not simply an aspiration, but 
an achieved and abiding reality. 
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List of the Principal Overseas News- 
papers Filed at the Royal Colonial 
Institute (Exclusive of Government 
Gazettes). 

Note — In addition to the following papers, over 670 other news- 
papers, magazines, and periodical publications are received, 
making a total of more than 950 periodical publications 

DOMINION OF CANADA 

Acadian Recorder (Halifax, N.S.) D. 

Alberta Farmer and Calgary JVeekly 
Herald (Calgary) 

Brandon Daily Sun 

British Columbian (New Westminster) 

Calgary Daily Herald 
Canada (London, England) 

Canadian Countryman (Toronto) 

Canadian Forum (Toronto) 

Canadian Gazette (London, England) 

Cowichan Leader (Duncan, B.C.) 

Daily British Whig (Kingston, Ontario) 

Daily Colonist (Victoria, B.C.) 

Daily Gleaner (Fredericton) 

Daily Mail and Empire (Toronto) 

Daily News (Nelson, B.C.) 

Daily News (Prince Rupert, B.C.) 

Daily Times Journal (Fort William) 
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Devoir (Montreal) D. 

Edmonton ‘Journal D, 

Evening Telegram (Toronto) D. 

Gazette (Montreal) D. 

Globe (Toronto) D. 

Goderich Star W. 

Halifax Herald D. 

Hamilton Herald D. 

Hamilton Spectator D. 

Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg) D, 

Montreal Daily Star D. 

Montreal Herald D. 

Moose Jaw Evening Times D. 

Morning Albertan (Calgary) D. 

Morning Bulletin (Edmonton) D. 

Morning Chronicle (Halifax, N.S.) D. 

North Shore Press (North Vancouver) W. 

Nova Scotian (Halifax, N.S.) W. 

Ottawa Evening Citizen D. 

Porcupine Advance (Timmins, Ontario) W. 

Portland Canal News (Stewart, B.C.) W. 

Presse (Montreal) D. 

Quebec Daily Telegraph D. 

Saskatoon Phoenix D. 

Sidney and Islands Review (Sidney. B.C.) W. 
Standard (Montreal) D. 

Vancouver Daily Province D. 

Vancouver Daily World D. 

Vancouver Sun D. 

Weekly Ontario and Bay oj Quinte 

Chronicle (Belleville) W. 

Winnipeg Evening Tribune D. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Daily News (St. John’s) D. 

Evening Telegram (St. John’s) D. 

Free Press (St. John’s) W. 

Royal Gazette (St. John’s) W. 

Western Star (Curling, Bay of Islands) W. 


WEST INDIES 

Barbados Globe T ri-weekly. 

Barbados Standard W. 

Chronicle and Dependency News (Turks 

and Caicos Islands) W. 

Clarion (Belize, British Honduras) W. 

Daily Argosy (Georgetown, British Guiana) D. 
Daily Chro7iicle (Georgetown, British 

Guiana) D. 

Daily Gleaner (Kingston, Jamaica) D. 

Dominica Chronicle Bi-weekly. 

Dominica Guardian W. 

Federalist and Grenada People W. 

Herald (Kingston, Jamaica) W. 

yamaica Times (Kingston, Jamaica) W. 

Nassau Guardian (Bahamas) D. 

Port-oJ-Spain Gazette (Trinidad) D. 

Tribune (Nassau, Bahamas) Tri-weekly. 

Voice of St. Lucia W. 

Weekly Illustrated Paper (Bridgetown, 

Barbados) W. 

West India Committee Circular (London, 

England) Fortnightly. 

West Indian (Grenada) Fortnightly. 
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lADIA AN 13 I'HE EAST 

Achocate of India (Bombay) D. 

Baghdad Times D. 

British North Borneo Herald (Sandakan) JVI. 
Ceylon Daily News (Colombo) D. 

Ceylon Independent (Colombo) D. 

Ceylon Morning Deader (Colombo) D. 

Ceylon Observer (Colombo) D. and W. 

China Express and Telegraph (London, 

England) W. 

Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore) D. 

Englishman (Calcutta) D. and W. 

Hong-Kong Daily Press D. 

Hong-Kong Telegraph D. 

Madras Weekly Mad W. 

Malay Mail (Kuala Lumpur) D. 

Manchuria Daily News (Dairen) D. 

New Empire (Calcutta) D. 

North China Herald (Shanghai) W. 

Overland China Mail (Hong-Kong) W. 

Palestine Weekly (Jerusalem) W. 

Palestine (Jerusalem) W. 

Pinang Gazette and Straits Chronicle 

(Penang) D. 

Pioneer Mail (Allahabad) W. 

Rangoon Gazette W. 

Sarawak Gazette (Kuching) Fortnightly. 

Shanghai Times D. 

Singapore Free Press W. 

Straits Budget (Singapore) W. 

Straits Echo (Penang) W. 
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Straits Times (Singapore) D. 

Times of Ceylon (Colombo) D 

Times of India (Bombay) D. and W. 

Times of Malaya (Ipoh, Perak) D. 

Times of Mesopotamia (Basrah) D, 

Weekly Rangoon Times W, 


AFRICA 


African World (London, England) W. 

Aurora (Freetown, Sierra Leone) W. 

Bedford Enterprise (Cape Province) 

Bi-weekly 

Beira News D 

Bulawayo Chronicle W 

Cape Argus (Cape Town) D 

Cape Mercury (Cape Town) D 

Cape Times (Cape Town) D 

Courier [Beaufort West) W 

Daily Representative and Free Press 

(Queenstown) D 

Dar-es-Salaam Times W 

Diamond Fields Advertiser (Kimberley) D 
Fast African Standard (Nairobi) W 

Eastern Province Herald (Port Elizabeth) D 
East London Daily Despatch D 

East Rand Express (Boksburg) D 

Egyptian Gazette (Alexandria) D 

Friend (Bloemfontein) D 

Gatooma Mail W 

Goede Hoop (Cape Town) M 

Gold Coast Independent (Accra) W 
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Gold Coast Leader (Cape Coast) W. 

Gold Coast Times (Cape Coast) \V. 

Grocotd s Penny Mail (Grahamstown) 

T ri-weekly. 

Gwelo Times W. 

Heidelberg News W. 

Kenya Observer (Nairobi) W. 

Lagos Weekly Record W. 

Livingstone Mail (Livingstone, Rhodesia) W. 
Lourengo Marques Guardian Tri-weekly. 

Lydenburg News W. 

MaJ eking Mail D. 

Natal Mercury (Durban) D. and W. 

Natal Witness (Pietermaritzburg) D. 

Nigerian Pioneer (Lagos) W. 

North Western Press (Preiska) W. 

Nyasaland Times (Blantyre) W. 

Planters’ and Commercial Gazette 

(Mauritius) D. 

Pretoria News D. 

Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) D. 

Record [Klerksdorp) W. 

Rhodesia Advertiser (Umtali) W. 

Rhodesia Herald (Salisbury) W. 

St. Helena Guardian W. 

Sierra Leone Weekly News (Freetown) W. 

Somerset Budget (Somerset East) W. 

South Africa (London, England) W. 

South African Lady’s Pictorial (Cape Town) M. 
South African Pictorial (Johannesburg) W. 

South African Review (Cape Town) W. 

Standard (Krugersdorp) W. 

Star (Johannesburg) D. 
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Sudan Herald (Khartoum) W. 

Sudan Times (Khartoum) W. 

Sunday Times (Johannesburg) W. 

Times of Natal (Pietermaritzburg) D. 

Times of Nigeria (Lagos) W. 

Uasin Gishu Weekly Advertiser (Eldoret, 

Kenya) W. 

Uganda Herald (Kampala) W. 

Uitenhage Times Bi-weekly. 

Victoria West Messenger W. 

West Africa (London, England) W. 

Windhoek Advertiser W. 

Zoutpansberg Review (Pietersburg, 

Transvaal) Bi-weekly. 

Zuid-Afrikaan (Cape Town) Bi-weekly. 

Zulu land Times (Eshowe) W. 


AUSTRALIA 


Advertiser (Adelaide) D 

Age (Melbourne) D. 

Argus (Melbourne) D. 

Armidale Express Bi-weekly. 

Australasian (Melbourne) W. 

Rallarat Courier D. 

Ballarat Star D. 

Bendigo Advertiser D. 

Brisbane Courier ' D. 

British Australasian (London, England) W. 
Bulletin (Sydney) W. 

Capricornian (Rockhampton) W. 

Chronicle (Adelaide) W. 
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Colonist (Maryborough) \V. 

Dally Mail (Brisbane) D. 

Daily Telegraph (Launceston) D. 

Evening News {^QC^2Lm'^ton) D. 

Examiner (Launceston) D. 

Forum (Sydney) Fortnightly. 

Geelong Advertiser D. 

Goidburn Evening Penny Post D. 

Herald (Melbourne) D. 

Illustrated T asmanian Mail (Hobart) W. 

Kalgoorlie Miner D. 

Deader (Melbourne) D. 

Maitland Daily Mercury (West Maitland) D. 
Mercury (Hobart) D. 

Newcastle Morning Herald D. 

News of the Week (Geelong) W. 

North Queensland Register (Charters 

T owers) W. 

Observer (Adelaide) W. 

Pastoral Times (Denilquin) W. 

Queenslander (Brisbane) W. 

Rejeree (Sydney) W. 

Register (Adelaide) D. 

Sun (Sydney) D. 

Sunday News (Sydney) W. 

Sunday Times (Perth) W. 

Sunday Times (Sydney) W. 

Sun News-Pictorial (Melbourne) W. 

Sydney Mail W. 

Sydney Morning Herald D. 

Table Talk (Melbourne) W. 

Telegraph (Brisbane) D, 

Weekly Courier (Launceston) W. 
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West Australian (Perth) 

D. 

Western Argus (Kalgoorlie) 

W, 

Western Mail (Perth) 

W. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Auckland Weekly News 


W. 

Bay of Plenty Times (T auranga) 


D. 

Budget (New Plymouth) 


W. 

Dominion (Wellington) 


D. 

pjvening Post (Wellington) 


D. 

Exammer (Woodville) 

T ri-weekly. 

Hawkes Bay Pier aid (Napier) 


D. 

Levin Daily Chronicle 


D. 

Lyttelton Times (Christchurch) 


D. 

Manawatu Evening Standard 
ston North) 

(Palmer- 



D. 

New Zealand Farmers' Advocate 

(Welling- 


ton) 

W. 

New Zealand Free Lance (Wellington) 

w. 

Otago Daily Times (Dunedin) 


D. 

Otago Witness (Dunedin) 


W. 

Poverty Bay Herald (Gisborne) 


D. 

Rangitikei Advocate (Marton) 


D. 

Southland Times (Invercargill) 


D. 

Star (Christchurch) 


D. 

Timaru Herald 


D. 

Wanganui Herald 


D. 

Weekly Press (Christchurch) 


W. 
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PACIFIC 

Fiji Times and Herald (Suva) D. 

Papuan Courier (Port Moresby) W. 

Planters' Gazette (Gizo, Solomon Islands) Q. 
Samoa Times (Apia) W. 

MALTA 

Malta Daily Chronicle D. 

D,— Daily. W.— Weekly. M.— Monthly. 
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Other resolutions passed by the 1920 Con- 
ference were : 

News Carriers . — ^This Conference affirms the 
principle that no news carrier, whether by 
cable or wireless, should be concerned, directly 
or indirectly, with the collection and distribu- 
tion of news. 

Paper Supply . — ^That the question of paper 
supplies being of vital importance to members 
of the Empire Press Union, steps should be 
taken to ensure adequate supplies throughout 
the Empire, and that a standing Committee be 
appointed to consist of two representatives of 
the British Isles, one representative appointed 
by each Overseas delegation, and the President, 
who is to be Chairman. 

Interchange oj Staffs . — ^This Conference is of 
opinion that much benefit would result from 
the provision of opportunities for the inter- 
change of members of staffs of British and 
Dominion newspapers, with the object of 
increasing the efficiency with which infor- 
mation from different parts of the Empire is 
handled, and as a means of exchanging ideas 
regarding newspaper organisation ; and that 
due regard be had to the interests of women 
journalists in this connection. 

Travel Scholarships . — ^That a Committee of 
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the Empire Press Union be appointed to confer 
with its Overseas sections and with all Uni- 
versities within the British Empire which 
provide courses of journalism, in order to frame 
a scheme of travel scholarships for young 
journalists of proved capacity, and to take such 
other steps as may be necessary to encourage 
this movement ; and that in this connection 
due regard be had to the interests of women 
journalists. 

Commercial Laws : University Curricula . — 
That, with a view to strengthening further the 
bonds of Empire, this Conference affirms : 

{a) The advisability of bringing the Com- 
mercial Laws of the various Dominions as much 
as possible into line and possibly evolving a 
code of commercial laws for the whole Empire. 

{})) The advisability of harmonising the 
curricula of the Universities of the Empire, 
as far as possible, and consistently wdth the 
exigencies and requirements of each, in order 
to render possible or facilitate the interchange 
of lecturers and students. 

Lnlargement of the Empire Press Union : 
Quadrennial Conferences. — ^This Conference is 
of opinion that the time has arrived when the 
scope and activities of the Empire Press Union 
can usefully be extended to provide for ad- 
mission to membership of the weekly Press, 
and of magazines, and of technical and trade 
journals, both individually and through their 
respective federations or societies ; also news- 
agencies, and other organisations directly 
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concerned with the collection for publication in 
newspaper form of information of a literary, 
technical, or trade character of inter-imperial 
concern. 

This Conference therefore requests the 
Council of the Empire Press Union to take in 
hand the revision of the Constitution, with the 
appropriate alteration of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation and of the By-laws, including the fixing 
of a lower annual subscription than that in 
force for daily newspapers, except in the 
case of federations or societies ; and to 
provide for representation on the Council 
of these additional interests to the limit of 
one-third of the total membership of the 
Council. 

This Conference recommends other altera- 
tions in the By-laws, namely : 

{a) That more than one section may be 
formed in any principal country provided there 
is clear divergency of interests between the 
daily Press and other responsible publications, 
but without providing for separation into 
different sections of publications belonging to 
the same category. 

[b) Each branch to be entitled to elect its 
own members and associates. 

It is further requested that the Council of 
the Union shall circulate the amended Consti- 
tution when drafted to the various existing 
sections for consideration and comment, it 
being understood that each section shall have 
the right to determine whether it shall accept 
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the larger Constitution, or leave the new 
interests to form their own section. 

It is the hope of this Conference that the 
Press of every country in the Empire will seek 
to promote the cardinal objects of the enlarged 
Union, and that the new Constitution may be 
brought into active operation by June i, 1921, 
or as soon after as may be possible. 

This Conference pronounces in favour of 
holding Conferences at fixed intervals of four 
years, and only by general agreement in 
consultation with all sections should any 
Conference be advanced or postponed. 

Empire Mails : Statement by Postmaster- 
General . — At the afternoon session of the 
Economic Conference on October 16, 1923, 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Postmaster- 
General, spoke as follows on the mail services 
of the Empire : 

“ I propose, if the Conference desires it, 
to give a brief resume of the position of the 
mail services, the telegraphic services, and 
wireless. I suppose all the Dominion Govern- 
ments are pressed, just as we are at home, 
from many quarters to provide quicker and 
more frequent services to the oversea parts 
of the Empire, without much regard to the 
cost which would be entailed by doing so. 
It may be useful, therefore, to emphasise, at 
the outset, the elementary and obvious fact 
that ultimately the frequency and, to some 
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extent, the speed of the mail services must 
depend upon the cargo and passenger trullic 
upon each route. 'I’hc payments under a 
mail contract can, at most, represent a very 
small proportion of the cost of running a 
service, and it is therefore impossible, within 
reasonable limits of expense, to provide 
services in excess of what the passenger and 
cargo traffic demand. 

“The development and improvement of 
the mail services, therefore, proceed pari 
passu with the improvements in the com- 
mercial services which increased commercial 
intercourse between the different parts of 
the Empire brings in its train, and it has been 
the policy of successive British Governments 
for very many years to confine the mail sub- 
sidies to the payments for services rendered, 
by which I mean not only the actual con- 
veyance of the mails, but the acceptance by 
the shipping companies of a definite standard 
of regularity and speed on the route to which 
the contract relates. In our view, the justifi- 
cation for a contract lies in the fact that 
without it the sailings on a particular Imperial 
route would be irregular and slow. On 
certain routes, served by several different 
lines, we find that the best service is obtained 
not by a contract with a particular company 
but by utilising the ships on each and every 
line as may prove most convenient. For 
example, the West Indies, which before the 
war were served by contract ships giving as 
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a rule a fortnightly despatch of mails, are now 
served by four or five different lines, giving 
a despatch to most of the islands at least once 
a week and, in some cases, oftener. 

“ As regards the main services which are 
still performed under contract, either with 
the Home Government or with one of the 
Dominion Governments, considerable im- 
provements has been effected in the last two 
years. We have now on some of the impor- 
tant routes regained the pre-war standard. 
For example, the South African mail carried 
by the Union-Castle Company under con- 
tract with the Union Government is now 
as it was before the war — a w'eekly service, 
occupying seventeen days in transit. To 
Canada the fastest service is performed by 
the Atlantic lines via New York, and it is 
also practically as good as pre-w'ar, except 
that in the winter months some of the largest 
and fastest ships of the Cunard and White 
Star line are laid up and slower boats have fo 
be substituted. The Indian mail is a weekly 
service, as it was before the war, but the 
transit time is twenty-four hours longer. 

“The Australian service is not so satisfactory. 
Before the war a w^eekly service was provided 
by the P. and O. Company in contract with 
the British Government and by the Orient 
Line in contract with the Commonwealth 
Government in alternate weeks. These com- 
panies are now only able to provide a fort- 
nightly service between them, but by using 
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the shipb of the Commonwealth Line it is 
usually possible to secure a despatch of mails 
three weeks in each month. Both the P. 
and O. and the Orient companies have just 
arranged for an acceleration of their services, 
which will shorten the voyage to Australia 
by two days and practically restore the pre- 
war time of transit.” 
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Airships for the 'Empire . — ^The following is 
taken from a lecture delivered on January 22, 
1924, before the Royal Colonial Institute, 
by Commander F. L. M. Boothby, C.B.E., 
R.N. 

When considering the possibilities of air- 
ships in the future we should think what the 
old sailing ships did. They depended entirely 
on the wind for getting anywhere ; the airship 
is assisted by engines driving her at 80 miles 
per hour if required. When the sailing ship 
struggled against the wind, she had to struggle 
against the force of the sea which swept her 
decks, and the tides that affected her course 
and speed. The airship is free from this. The 
head resistance of a sailing ship lying at anchor 
head to wind is infinitely greater than that of 
an airship doing the same. When wejconsider 
what our forefathers did with sailing ships, all 
the disadvantages, difficulties, and discomforts 
that they suffered, and how they linked up the 
Empire, in spite of them all, it makes us feel, 
I think, a little ashamed that we have done so 
little with that great gift of the airship with 
which our generation has been blessed. But 
we are making a start, and if our descendants 
are as good as our forefathers of the sailing 
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ship era, great things will be accomplished by 
the end of the century. 

It looks as though a beginning would be 
made shortly with the Australian route. This 
has the advantage over a trans-Atlantic route, 
that it can be developed in stages, and that on 
the first stage, that from England to Egypt, 
the weather conditions are known, and there 
are stations in the neighbourhood of the track, 
wEere assistance could be given if required 
when new types of airships are being experi- 
mented with, and crews trained. 

Several proposals for this Australian service 
have been forwarded in response to Air Ministry 
requests, the Chairman, I know, was respon- 
sible for the original one, and there were at 
least four others. The one I am outlining here 
is merely typical, and is given because it is the 
one with which I am best acquainted. The 
main points of difference between schemes put 
forward lie in the length of the stages to be run 
non-stop. It is perfectly feasible to run straight 
through to Egypt, from there to Delhi, from 
Delhi to Singapore, and Singapore to Port 
Darwin. You will save time by doing so. You 

the erection of mooring 
to a system running 
shorter stages. Against that you must balance 
the fact that on the long stages you can carry 
much less load. For instance, assuming that 
you are running at 2000 h.p., and do your 
journey to Egypt in 48 hours, you will consume 
about 20 tons of fuel and oil. Allowing for a 
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margin of 50 per cent., 'wliich k rather lov;, 
she must carry 30 tons of iucl and oil. If, on 
the other hand, she runs out in 1 2-hour stages, 
she will require 5 tons of fuel, and with a 
50 per cent, margin this amounts to 74 tons, 
allowing 22^ tons more load to be carried. 

With passengers at five to the ton, this makes 
a considerable difference to the revenue. Again, 
insurance charges should be lower on the short 
stage system, as there is always a base with 
eight hours, and a larger average load is likely 
to be obtained with more frequent stops. Also, 
nothing is more boring than a long airship 
flight if above the clouds or over the sea ; 
normally there is little motion or noise and 
nothing much to see. The average passenger 
will be glad to spend a coupfle of hours break- 
fasting at Marseilles after a night trip from 
England, dining at Rome, with breakfast again 
at Athens, before reaching Egypt in the 
evening. It is for these reasons that the short 
stage system is adopted in these proposals. 
Stage one, then, would be as indicated above. 
The chief difficulties to be expected are from 
the w^eather conditions in England. Stage tw^o, 
w^ould be Egypt to Delhi, stopping at Basra, 
Jask, and Karachi. On this stage the chief 
difficulty is to be expected from the heat over 
the desert between Egypt and Basra. Heat 
greatly reduces the lifting power of airships, 
and consequently the paying load. If the trip 
is made by night it should be quite feasible ; 
the latest reports from aeroplane officers w’ho 
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ho^•c served there for two or tlirce years is to 
the efl-'cet that about 3000 feet one gets out 
of the extreme heat into quite a reasonable 
temperature, and that night flying conditions 
are otherwise very good. With an enterprising 
Air Ministry we should have had a surveying 
airship' out testing this portion of the route, but 
as it is we can only say that there is no apparent 
reason why it cannot be flown over regularly, 
and if we can do so, then nothing worse in the 
w^ay of temperature conditions is to be expected 
on the rest of the route. Stage three would be 
Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok. The chief 
feature in stage three is the height of the hills 
between Rangoon and Bangkok. It will pro- 
bably pay to lengthen the journey to find a 
suitable pass to fly over, and I have allowed for 
this. It is a debatable point whether it would 
not be better to go to Penang instead of Bangkok. 
There is more trade at Penang, I believe, but 
Bangkok being a capital city may make it the 
more desirable place of the two at which to 
call. In stage four, we touch at Java, Batavia, 
with its large population and great trade 
interests, and Macassar, in the Celebes Islands. 
Little traffic need be expected to Macassar ; 
it is merely a convenient point of call near the 
track to Port Darwin. 

Arrived in Australia, the question we have 
to decide is whether it will pay to run the same 
airship right through to the big centres of 
population in the South, or distribute the 
passengers and mails by means of a local service. 
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When the trans-Continental railway is through 
to Port Darwin the traffic to Adelaide and 
Melbourne can best be canned by train — the 
airship cannot compete with the train for 
regular running and cheapness. There seems 
an opening for a local airship service to connect 
up heads of the four railways running in from 
the East Coast, and thence to Sydney and New 
Zealand, and possibly another service from 
Port Darwin down the west coast if traffic 
justifies it. These services can well be run by 
smaller and cheaper airships than those required 
for the main route, supplemented by aeroplane 
services as required. From the Imperial point 
of view it is most desirable that Australia or 
New Zealand should establish an airship-build- 
ing industry, and maintain a fleet of their own 
airships available in war for work in the Pacific. 
It may well be that in the future the contri- 
bution of the Dominions and Colonies towards 
the defence of the Empire will largely consist 
of aircraft, as, owing to the large distances to be 
covered, and the undeveloped state of roads 
and railways, air transport is of more immediate 
benefit to them in time of peace than it is to 
the inhabitants of the British Isles. 

It is estimated that a capital of about 
3/^6,000,000 will be required to establish a 
bi-weekly service to Australia. Twelve air- 
ships of 120 tons would be required, eight on 
service, and four undergoing overhaul and in 
reserve. They would cost 3/^2,889,000. Large 
airship stations would be established in Egypt, 
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■at Delhi, Singapore, and Port Darwin. They 
would cost yTi, 000,000 all told. Ihirty 
mooring masts at these stations and at the 
intermediate points would be needed, costing 
,^450,000. A construction-al station with the 
necessary equipment would be necessary, 
costing 5/^250,000, while the cost of bringing 
the existing airships into commission for survey 
and experimental work and running a small 
preliminary service while the bigger airships 
are building is put at ^318,000, leaving 
5/^1,102,000 as working capital. If w^e take 
the fare to be £1 5 per stage, i.e. £jo to India, 
5^105 to Singapore, and £ij\.o to Australia, and 
that each ship carries 10 tons of mails at ,5,224 
per ton (3d, per oz.), a profit of 15 per cent, 
on capital should be earned, provided an 
average of 70 per cent, of the full load is carried. 
What percentage of the full load would be 
obtained in practice, and to what extent the 
fares and postal charges could be increased 
without affecting the volume of the traffic is a 
matter for individual opinion, till results are 
obtained in practice. If the service is provee 
to be safe, and we must lend every effort to 
make it so, I have little doubt that the 70 per 
cent, full load will be easily forthcoming. The 
figures are conservative. I have assumed that 
we only have a useful lift of 54 tons available ; 
in favourable conditions it will be 65. In- 
surance is a difficult point, but it is allowed at 
the rate of 10 per cent. The insurance com- 
panies say that for the first ships of their class, 
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before they are tested and proved to be satis- 
factory, the rates will be higher, but that after 
that there is no reason why they should not 
be lower. Much depends on the personnel. 
It is all team work. With a good team of 
skilled officers and men things run like clock- 
wmk. Above all the captains of airships and 
the meteorological officers must work in the 
closest co-operation. The gas officers must 
have supplies available to the moment, and the 
men who overhaul the engines should be men 
who have flown, or better still, who take their 
turn at flying. It took the whole war to train 
the airship personnel, and in 1 9 1 9 it was fit for 
anything. It has all been destroyed, and it 
will take two years at least to build it up again. 
It is no use trying to extemporise personnel, as 
was show'n when we used to train aeroplane 
pilots in a hurry, no less than 264 of the best 
boys the country produced being killed in the 
first quarter of 1918 — not in action with the 
enemy, but in training accidents, due to their 
being rushed through the necessary courses. 
The government might well do something to 
assist with the insurance of airships till a com- 
petent personnel for them is again available, 
not only for actual flying but for the ground- 
work as well. Depreciation of airships is assumed 
to be at the rate of 20 per cent, per annum. 
It is reasonable to hope that it will be lower than 
this in practice. Outer covers and engines will 
have to be renewed frequently, and gas bags 
less frequently, but there is no apparent reason 
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\\li\ a good hull should not last for many years, 
with proper care and attention. 

Just a word as to Canada. In that Dominion 
is located the only known helium gas supply 
in the Empire. There may be others, our 
authorities have never troubled to organise a 
search for this invaluable element. I am 
informed by Professor McLennan, of Toronto 
University, and there is no higher authority, 
that 10,000,000 cubic feet of helium are 
bubbling to w'aste annually, and that there may 
be other supplies in territory as yet unexplored. 
The helium-filled airship is the most formid- 
able weapon in the world, the gas cannot be set 
on fire by any possible means known to science. 
If Canada was to erect a big airship base in 
Alberta she w'ould be in a position to transfer 
her air powder to the Pacific or Atlantic as 
required inside 48 hours. Normally, the air- 
ship fleet could be used to develop traffic in a 
north and south direction, transport facilities 
here being inferior, owdng to most of her 
railways running east and w'est. At the 
moment we have nothing in the British Empire 
to compare with the American Navy’s helium- 
filled airship Shenandoah. Seeing that a navy 
is a comparative luxury to a vast self-con- 
tained country like the United States com- 
pared to the stern necessity of one for Great 
Britain, if we are to insure our citizens against 
starvation, it does not seem right that we 
should be entirely lacldng in this most important 
naval auxiliary, and we must look to Canada 
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to redress the balance in the immediate future. 
I would also appeal to the inhabitants of other 
parts of the British Empire to bear the impor- 
tance of helium in mind, and wherever they 
may find a supply of natural gas, to take a 
sample and have it tested. If it contains any- 
thing in the nature of one per cent, or even 
a half per cent, of helium he will have a valuable 
property, and added materially to the defensive 
resources of the Empire. 

We shall not get our Air Powder, founded on 
sound commercial air services, in time to be of 
service if difficulties crop up in Europe or in 
the Pacific unless the rising generation can be 
educated in air matters and urged to make 
their careers in the flying services. No matter 
how good our material, unless the men are 
second to none, it is all wasted. We now have 
an Air League of the British Empire, founded 
for this very purpose, and I would like to urge 
all members of the Royal Colonial Institute to 
support it. Branches are required in every 
Dominion, State, and Colony, and members 
of this Institute might well lend a hand in the 
work, or failing that, subscribe funds to enable 
others to do so. Above all things let us try 
to examine everyday questions from the air 
point of view. The importance of Bermuda 
and Bathurst as air termini. Home Rule in 
Egypt and its effect on what must be the biggest 
air junction where the lines from Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia will meet, the effect of 
the restoration of Wei-Hai-Wei to China, when 
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it bhould Ikivc been a base for the air traffic 
froin Britain via Russia, and its distribution 
throughout the populous Chinese Empire. The 
real value of property in London compared 
with the value in other large cities less vulner- 
able from the Continent ; mining develop- 
ment, seeing that we can now carry five-ton 
concentrated loads over country otherwise 
impassable, etc., etc. 

Every problem takes on a somewhat different 
aspect when the approaching air developments 
are taken into account. These developments 
are coming, whether we lead, as we should, or 
not. At present, France, the United States, 
and Italy lead, and this country a bad fourth. 
Every height, speed, and duration record for 
every type of aircraft is held outside the British 
Empire. We are notoriously slack in research 
work, even Germany has kept ahead of us 
there. 

Australia might well erect its own base at 
Port Darwin and run her own service to Singa- 
pore, where a base is necessary for aircraft 
working with the Fleet. The chain would 
soon be completed if work began at both ends. 
South Africa could also erect its own base and 
run a direct service to Australia, going south 
into the westerly winds of the “ roaring 
forties,” and returning via India and Egypt. 
The formation of an Imperial Air Board would 
appear to be the great need of the moment, 
to study the Empire’s resources in air material, 
to standardise the fittings and appliances, to 
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btudy and survey the great air routes, and then, 
ill the light of knowledge acquired, to make 
recommendations to the governments con- 
cerned. Even if our Air Ministry w'^ere not so 
placid, as it is, it could not do this w'ork unaided. 
Members of the Air Boards of all the great 
Dominions, as w'ell as representatives of the Air 
Ministry must serve together to further the 
cause that means so much for the future of the 
Empire. 
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The Shipping 'Report . — ^The Report of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee on the economic 
size and speed of vessels trading between the 
United Kingdom and Australia (Cmd., 1917), 
contains much useful information. Plaving 
discussed the mechanical question of faster 
services, the Report continues : 

The Question oj Routes . — ^We have next to 
assess the relative merits of the route or routes 
upon which the contemplated faster service 
might operate. That route should be preferred 
which affords the maximum possibility of 
acceleration at the minimum net expenditure, 
regard being had to the cost of the vessel, the 
cost of running and the probable revenue to be 
earned. Judged by this test, the route via the 
Suez Canal displays an undeniable superiority 
over that via the Cape of Good Hope, via 
Panama, or via Vancouver, as the following 
considerations will indicate. 

The mail services maintained to Australia at 
the present time by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company and the Orient 
Steam Navigation Company follow the Suez 
route. In both of these services, the mails are 
sent overland for embarkation at a Mediter- 
ranean port to save the time involved in the sea 
journey via Gibraltar. The Orient mails are 
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at present taken on board at Toulon and those 
of the P. & O. at Marseilles. Before the war 
these companies’ ports of call for mails were 
Taranto and Brindisi respectively. In the dis- 
cussion on the Suez route which follows, 
we have assumed Toulon and Taranto as the 
Mediterranean terminals, but what we have 
to say is, of course, equally true in respect of 
Marseilles and Brindisi. 

London and Melbourne being taken as ter- 
minal points, the distances from Great Britain 
to Australia by the various routes are as follows: 


Route. 

Nautical Miles ^ 


1 Land ] 
Section i 

Sea 

Section. 

Total 

Distance. 

f Via Toulon, Suez Canal and 
} Fremantle 

2,636 

8,148 

10,784 

1 Via Taranto, Suez Canal i 
1 and Fremantle ■ 

3,125 

7,550 

10,675 

Via Cape of Good Hope and 
Fremantle 

1,884 

10,825 

12,709 

Via Panama and Sydney and 
over-land to Melbourne 

513 

12,481 

12,994 

Via Canada and Sydney and 
over-land to Melbourne 

3,860 

9,322 

13,182 


The route via Canada may, we think, 
be eliminated by consideration of distance. 
Although the land transit is 73 5 miles longer 

1 Distances on land have deen reduced to nautical miles to 
render them comparable with the distances on the ocean 
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than via Taranto and the Suez Canal, the bca 
transit also is 1772 miles longer. For this 
route to compete with the Suez route, a very- 
costly superiority in speed would be required 
on the Pacific section of the journey. 

Of the three remaining routes, that by Suez 
is the shortest as a whole, and it contains also 
the longest land transit. If Toulon be taken 
as the port of mail embarkation, the land sections 
of the journey are 752 miles more than in the 
case of the Cape route and 2123 more than in 
the case of the Panama route. If Taranto be 
taken as the mail port, the corresponding advan- 
tages in favour of Suez as compared with the 
other tw'O routes are 1241 and 2612 miles 
respectively. We shall revert to the significance 
of this land factor later. 

The sea distances from Toulon and Taranto 
to Fremantle via Suez are 8148 and 7550 
miles respectively, and from London to Fre- 
mantle via the Cape is 1 0,825 miles. This shows 
a saving of 2677 miles on the sea voyage in 
the case of Toulon, and 3275 miles in the case 
of Taranto. As against these gains by the 
Suez route, the only set-off in favour of the 
Cape route is the time taken to convey the 
mails by land from London to Toulon or 
Taranto and embark them, namely, i day 
10 hours in the case of the former and 2 days 
5 hours in the case of the latter. Consequently, 
assuming an average sea speed of say 1 5 knots, 
the Cape route would entail a time of transit 
longer by 6 days 20 hours than that via 
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I’aranto. The bame considerations apply in 
the case of the Panama route, Avhere the addi- 
tional time involved is er^en greater. 

From the point of view of speed, therefore, 
the Suez route offers particular advantages 
over other routes, not only because the aggre- 
gate transit is the shortest, but also because so 
large a proportion of the journey is on land. ’■ 
A further feature of importance, so long as 
coal is the fuel, is that whereas the longest sea 
section between bunkering ports on the Suez 
Route is 3390 miles, the longest by the Cape 
is 6480 miles, by Panama, 7692 miles, and by 
Canada 4417 miles. This involves on the 
other three routes, as compared with Suez, an 
increase in bunkers with a corresponding 
decrease in cargo capacity. In the case of oil- 
burning ships, however, the importance of this 
factor is diminished. 

We have examined the alternative of a fast 
service via the Cape of Good Hope to be subsi- 
dised in part by the Union Government. It 
seems to us, how'ever, that this alternative in- 
volves grave difficulties. The Union Govern- 
ment, as providing a portion of the subsidy, 
would necessarily demand the allocation of a 
certain proportion both of passenger accommo- 
dation and cargo space. This would lead to 
the uneconomic result that ships would have to 
run partially empty both ways between the 

^ The case for the Suez Route, from the point of view of mails, 
is stated in a letter from the Postmaster General to the Colonial 
Office, dated 3rd April 1914 It is printed in full among the 
Dominions Royal Commission Papers m Cd 8460 of 1917 
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two Dominions, failing some material develop- 
ment of their trade with one another in the 
future. 

Another possible solution which we have 
taken into account is that of a fast service having 
a Mediterranean port and Fremantle as its 
terminal points. We find ourselves, however, 
obliged to reject it. At the Australian end, the 
use of Fremantle as a terminal port w'ould mean 
that cargo and parcel mails to or from other 
parts of Australia would have to bear the heavy 
cost of railway haulage or be transhipped to 
coasting vessels ; and the transport of produce 
in refrigerated cars across the continent, even 
if possible, would, we imagine, be prohibitive 
in cost. At present a large proportion of 
passengers to and from the Eastern States of 
Australia make the whole journey by sea. To 
embark or disembark at Fremantle w'^ould 
involve a long railway journey which might 
prove inconvenient and expensive, especially 
to passengers with children. The business man 
or other traveller, to whom a saving of time 
is essential, already travels by the Trans- 
continental Railway, and the use of Fremantle 
as a terminal would make no difference to him. 

Further, there is at present no graving dock 
at Fremantle, nor adequate terminal facilities 
for overhaul. Vessels needing dry dock repairs 
would have to proceed to Sydney, with a conse- 
quent dislocation of the service. Even more 
formidable objections would apply to a Medi- 
terranean terminal. Cargo to and from Great 
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Britain would become an impossibility, and the 
conveyance of emigrants across France would 
be a grave handicap to the service. Moreover, 
it seems to us contrary to Imperial interests 
either to base a fast Imperial service on a 
foreign port, or to have the overhaul and repairs 
effected in a foreign country. 

Acceleration on the Ocean Portion of the Suez 
Route . — We have accordingly arrived at the 
conclusion that, for a fast service to Australia, 
the Suez route offers decisive advantages, and 
that such a service must have for its terminals 
a port in Great Britain and a port in the Eastern 
States of the Commonwealth. The existing 
mail services, which in point of fact already use 
this route, are the four-weekly service main- 
tained under contract with the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the P. & O., and the similar service 
maintained under contract with the Common- 
wealth Government by the Orient Line. The 
former contract as we shall see later includes 
the Eastern mails as well as the Australian mails. 
By each of these services the mail time from 
London to Fremantle is 28 days. The 
Commonwealth Government Line also carries 
mails at poundage rates in a similar time, the 
mails being transhipped from the P. & O. 
Indian Mail at Port Said. The Government 
Line provides 15 sailings annually, and the 
three lines between them give 41 despatches 
annually in each direction. 

The itineraries of the contract services vary 
and must be considered separately. The Orient 
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Company at present follows the more direct 
route, x^fter leaving Toulon, their vessels 
proceed to Naples to embark freight and 
passengers and thence via Suez and Colombo 
to Fremantle. The contract in this case pro- 
vides for a transit time of 632 hours outward 
and 642 homeward between Toulon and Fre- 
mantle, for a subsidy of jTi 30,000 per annum. ^ 
We may conveniently refer to this service as 
one of 26 days’ sea journey. 

Our reference measures increase of speed 
by knots, but we propose to express the accelera- 
tion in terms of days saved. This is desirable 
because speed must be adjusted to the hours of 
arrival at the ports en route, and the addition 
of, say, one knot might make little difference 
to the actual period of the voyage. For the 
sake of convenience in bunkering and in 
working mails and cargo as well as of making 
the stay in port attractive to passengers, 
Colombo must, if possible, be reached in the 
forenoon and Fremantle at daybreak. It is 
clear, therefore, that the saving of anything 
substantially less than a day on each of the 
longer stretches of the voyage, namely, Suez 
to Colombo and Colombo to Fremantle, would 
give a time of arrival inconsistent with working 
the service to the best advantage and would not 
be fully effective. We propose, accordingly, 
to limit our consideration to such increases of 
speed as would reduce the time employed for 

^ The Subsidy of £2^2., ^oo por annum paid by the Imperial 
Government to the P <& O Company is for combined Indian and 
Australian mail services. 
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each of tlicse sections of the voyage by units oi 
one day. 

The existing contract with the Orient Com- 
pany involves the maintenance on these two 
sections of an average sea speed of between 
14 and 15 knots. In order to gain 24 hours 
between Suez and Colombo and a similar period 
between Colombo and Fremantle, we find that 
it would be necessary for vessels to maintain an 
average sea speed approximately two knots faster 
than at present ; that is to say, a saving of two 
days between Suez and Fremantle would mean 
an increase in the average sea speed on both 
sections to over 1 6 knots, a saving of four days 
would demand an increase to over 18 knots, 
and of six days to over 20 knots. It must also 
be noted that since all these are the average sea 
speeds requisite to be maintained regardless of 
weather conditions, and since delays in port 
or elsewhere must be retrieved, a substantial 
margin requires to be added to each in order 
to make them comparable with the fair ^weather 
speeds of typical vessels. 

Under the P. & O. service, the mail vessels 
proceed direct from Marseilles to Suez ; after 
passing the Red Sea, they deviate to Bombay; 
to disembark the Indian mail, and thence 
proceed to Fremantle by way of Colombo. 
Owing to the call made by the Orient Company 
at Naples, the P. & O. save a day by their 
direct run from Marseilles to Suez. The 
deviation to Bombay involves them in a delay 
of two days as compared with the Orient’s 
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direct run ironi Suez to Colcinbo, but t]ic 
consequent aggregate loss of 24 hours is made 
up by faster steaming, which enables the P. & O. 
boats to arrive at Fremantle on the same day 
of the week as the Orient boats. 

We have already indicated the stages of 
possible acceleration in the Orient service. In 
the case of the P. & O. Company the present 
deviation to Bonrhay introduces elements of 
complication, but we understand that it is their 
intention, as soon as may be, to revert to their 
pre-war practice of transhipping the Indian 
mail from their Australian steamer at Aden. 
If a South Italian port were used for mail 
embarkation, the itineraries of the two services 
and their possibilities of acceleration would be 
identical. If, however, Toulon or Marseilles 
must be retained as the mail port, the call by 
the Orient Company at Naples would still 
constitute a difference between the two services. 
We learn from the Orient Company that they 
would be reluctant to omit this call, as it would 
mean the withdrawal of the British flag from 
the passenger trade between Australia and Italy 
and a considerable loss of earnings. 

Acceleration on the Land Section of the Suez 
Route . — So far we have dealt vith the ocean 
transit ; but of the total distance from London 
to Melbourne, the land sections from London 
to Taranto and Fremantle to Melbourne 
account roughly for 3600 statute miles or 
nearly one-third of the journey. It is abun- 
dantly clear that any considerable acceleration 
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of the service to Australia must be by combined 
effort on sea and land so as to involve the 
minimum of expense, for normal railway 
speeds offer greater possibilities of accelera- 
tion at a low cost than do normal steamer 
speeds. 

The Mediterranean port of mail embarkation 
for the service provided by the Orient Company 
is at present Toulon. If it were possible to 
revert to Taranto, which was their mail port 
before the war, the call at Naples for freight 
and passengers would be outside the actual 
mail transit. The avoidance of this delay 
should enable a saving of some 41 hours ^ to 
be effected on the mail transit, assuming the 
restoration of the pre-war railway service 
through Italy. If, in the case of the P. & O. 
Company, Brindisi or Taranto were substituted 
for Marseilles and the deviation to Bombay 
omitted, the two companies would be placed 
on precisely the same footing, and equality of 
speed would give equality of transit. 

The same trains which carry the Australian 
mails to Marseilles or Toulon, also carry the 
Indian and Far Eastern mails. Any reversion 
to an Italian port for Australian mails must 
necessarily mean a similar reversion for Eastern 
mails. We have not consulted the Indian 
Government on the subject, but we have no 
reason to suppose that they would be averse 
from any arrangement which would at a 

^ The present service, London-Touion-Port Said, takes 153 hours. 
Before the war the service, London-Taranto-Port Said took 112 
hours. 
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reasonable cost reduce the time taken to convey 
mails to and from India. 

The reversion to an Italian port would 
obviously involve an increased expenditure for 
the conveyance of the mails by rail, but we 
hope that it may be possible to negotiate for 
this conveyance at an additional charge not 
out of proportion to the benefits to be derived 
from the saving of time. Moreover, some 
portion of the additional expense could be 
avoided if the preliminary mails w'ere sent via 
Marseilles or Toulon, where the mail boats 
would no doubt continue to call, and only the 
final mails via Brindisi or Taranto. 

It has been suggested to us that Malta might 
serve as a suitable point for mail transhipment, 
the mails being taken by land to Syracuse via 
Rome and thence by sea to Malta. We have 
in consultation with the Colonial Office and 
the General Post Office examined this proposal, 
and we regret we are unable to recommend its 
adoption. The mail transit to Taranto would 
only take about 2 days, as against perhaps 3J 
days to Malta, while the distance from both 
points to Port Said is roughly the same. 

At the Australian end of the voyage, the land 
transit from Fremantle to Melbourne is 2169 
statute miles. The difficulties of the Australian 
Trans-Continental journey are enhanced by 
several changes of gauge, and there is no doubt 
that the establishment of a uniform gauge 
would enable the journey to be made more 
rapidly. We understand that the Australian 
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Ciovernmcnts have this iivUtcr under considcra- 
tioa and are fully alive to the necessity for a 
unification of gauge on both economic and 
other grounds. At present this journey 
occupies some 85 hours (including stops) and 
the average speed is 25 1 miles. An average 
speed of 30 miles per hour (including stops), 
would mean a saving of 12 hours and of 
35 miles per hour, a saving of nearly a day. 
The mail train does not leave Fremantle until 
some 15 hours after the normal time of arrival 
of the mail boat. No doubt it is necessary to 
regulate the time of departure, so as to ensure 
arrival at break of gauge points at times con- 
venient for the transfer of passengers ; but it 
would seem that there should be room for the 
saving of something like a day, by an earlier 
despatch from Fremantle and a rather faster 
run across the continent. 

It is evident, therefore, that the acceleration 
of the Australian mail service raises questions 
of both land and sea carriage. It would appear 
that if the new steamers now building can main- 
tain an average sea speed of something over 
16 knots, or existing steamers can be rendered 
capable of such a speed, a saving of 4 days may 
be effected, partly by reversion to Taranto, 
and partly by the quicker sea transit. To save 
an entire week of the mail transit, however, it 
would be necessary not only to speed up the 
continental railway journey in Australia by 
some 24 hours and to revert to a South Italian 
port for mail embarkation, but also to build an 
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ciUirc licet of new slcumcrs capable of maintain- 
ing an average sea speed of over i 8 knots 
between Suez and Fremantle. We would 
again observe that for the reasons stated, 
the maintenance of any given sea speed 
and the punctual delivery of mails demand 
a speed capacity under fair weather con- 
ditions of from one to two knots higher. 
We shall consider later to what extent these 
possible accelerations would be effective in 
practice, having regard to the exigencies of 
mail despatches and receipts. 

Having discussed the effect of increased speed 
on the size of vessels, the Report proceeds : 

Port Accommodaiio 7 i jor Large Ships . — In 
arriving at these conclusions, we have assumed 
that the accommodation at the ports en route 
would be adequate for vessels of these dimen- 
sions, and that, as the size of steamers increases. 
Canal and Harbour Authorities will meet their 
requirements. We understand that, at the 
present stage of their development, certain 
ports at either end of the voyage might present 
difficulties for passenger vessels of the dimen- 
sions and design associated with 20,000 tons 
gross and over. At Tilbury, the existing dry 
dock accommodation is inadequate for such 
vessels, and, if London were to be retained as 
a terminal, they w'ould have to proceed up 
river at the cost of extra risk and delay. In 
Australia, Brisbane, and under unfavourable 
conditions of weather, possibly both Fremantle 
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and the Outer Ilarbour at Adelaide, miolit 
present difficulties or another order. In the 
case of large vessels, the greater height of super- 
structure proportionately increases the super- 
ficial area of the ship’s side and consequently 
the effect of windage, to the prejudice of 
berthing operations and of handling in narrow 
channels. This difficulty of increased windage 
calls for the provision of adequate tug power 
and, at certain ports, of wind screens. In point 
of fact, these problems of port accommodation 
are already pressing. The P. & O. have 
recently launched a vessel of over 600 feet in 
length and 21,000 tons gross register for the 
Australian trade, and it has been announced 
that the Orient Company are building two 
vessels of 650 feet in length and 20,000 tons 
gross register. We have communicated with 
the authorities at the ports which we have 
mentioned, drawing their attention to these 
developments and asking to be informed what 
steps they are taking to meet them. We 
believe that both here and in Australia, the 
Port Authorities contemplate schemes to meet 
the growing requirements of shipping. 

The Effect of Increasing the frequency of 
the Sernnce . — If what we have said is tiue of an 
accelerated service on the basis of the present 
frequency of despatch, it follows that’- any 
increase of frequency would entail almost 
pure dilution in the saloon passenger earnings 
per steamer. If, for instance, it were proposed 
to double the existing services and to restore 
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the pre-war weekly despatches, the cost of 
duplication would not be merely double the 
subsidy required for the present four-weekly 
services, but that subsidy plus a very large 
proportion of the gross cost of the additional 
despatches. One half of the service, unless and 
until Australian passenger traffic showed a 
remarkable expansion, would secure its revenue 
for the most part at the expense of the other 
half. We referred to the necessity for the 
timely delivery of documents of title relating 
to goods. If at any given rate of mail speed, 
this were not secured it follows from what we have 
just said that it would be obtained with a less 
expenditure by increasing the mail speed rather 
than by increasing the frequency of despatch. 

Before the war, the P. & O. and Orient 
Companies maintained between them a weekly 
mail despatch. This fact seems rather to 
conflict with our conclusions as to the effect of 
increasing the frequency of the service. Con- 
ditions to-day, however, differ from those 
before the war. The size of mail steamers is 
increasing, without a corresponding increase 
in the saloon passenger traffic which provides 
a large portion of the revenue, especially in 
the case of the P. & O. where no third-class 
passengers are carried ; the services via the 
Cape of Good Hope have been made more 
attractive for all classes of traffic ; there is 
fresh competition both on the Suez and the 
Cape routes ; there has been a serious decline 
in short distance travel to the Mediterranean 
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and I'^gypt ; and lasHv, since runnitJg costs 
display a ratio of increase higher than do 
charges, whether for passengers or freight, a 
higher load factor than before tha war is 
necessary to make ends meet. 

The Influence of the Day oj Mail Despatch 
on Acceleration . — have referred to certain 
accelerations which appear to be possible 
in the Australian Mail Service, and we 
now propose to examine how far these 
accelerations could be obtained in practice. 
We have shown that the resumption of Taranto 
as the Mediterranean mail port, and the speed- 
ing up of the mail vessels between Suez and 
Fremantle would curtail the mail transit 
between London and Fremantle by four days. 
With a Thursday mail despatch from London 
as at present, the mail arrives in Fremantle on 
a Thursday, and a saving of four days would 
involve the objection of a Sunday arrival in 
Fremantle, an objection w'hich is insuperable so 
long as the labour conditions at that port remain 
unchanged. If, however, Friday were reverted 
to as the day of mail despatch from London, 
this objection w'ould disappear, the steamer in 
that event making Fremantle on a Monday. 

We understand from the General Post Office 
in London that, under present conditions, it 
would be very inconvenient to alter the date 
of mail despatch to Friday, and, further, that a 
despatch on Tuesday or Wednesday would be 
acceptable neither to them nor to the general 
public. Apparently the objections to a Sunday 
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arrival iji Frtuianllc apply in a great’ measure 
also to a Saturda)/ arrival. If, therefore, the 
difficulty of altering the day of mail despatch 
from Thursday to Friday cannot be overcome, 
any acceleration in excess of three days (vrhich 
would give a Monday arrival at Fremantle) 
would be of little, if any, use, unless it were 
such as to ensure a Friday arrival at Fremantle, 
or, in other words, such as to effect a total 
saving of six days. It must be noted, however, 
that the speed capacity required for a four-days’ 
saving, namely, i6 knots, is equally required 
for a three-days’ saving. 

Acceleration by Means of Air Services . — In 
considering the methods of curtailing the time 
of transit to Australia, the possibilities of 
securing a saving by the employment of air 
services must not be neglected. Estimates laid 
before the Imperial Conference in 1921 put 
the total time of transit to Australia by airship 
at some 12 days, and this would obviously 
mean a saving of quite a different order from 
any that could be effected by accelerating the 
existing land and ocean services. We are in- 
formed by the Air Ministry that the solution 
of the technical problems involved appears to 
present no insuperable difficulties, and that 
the chief obstacles to the establishment of a 
direct air service to Australia are financial. 
There is unfortunately small prospect of an 
air line to Australia proving self supporting, at 
least in its early stages. 

The first step to be achieved in such an air 
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service, if lieavicr-than-air machines were used, 
would probably be between Egypt and India. 
If airships were used, the first stage might be 
a service between England and India, calling 
at Egypt. Even, however, if the first stage 
were only between England and Egypt, its 
importance as bearing on the problem of the 
Australian and Indian mails is easily seen. 
Some four days would be saved between 
London and Suez, where the mails would be 
transhipped, and if the existing steamers were 
speeded up to gain two days between Suez and 
Fremantle, and if, in addition, a day were gained 
in Australia, it would be possible to save a week 
between London and Melbourne or Sydney. 

Conclusions. — Essentially, then, our con- 
clusions are that with steamers now running 
or in course of construction and with existing 
railway facilities, it should be possible at a 
certain cost by reverting to a South Italian 
port for shipment of mails to save nearly two 
days between London and Port Said, somewhat 
more than two other days by speeding up to 
over 1 6 knots betw^een Suez and Fremantle, 
and possibly one day more by earlier despatch 
cf the mail train from Fremantle and rather 
faster running across Australia. To gain two 
further days on the ocean section and this to 
complete the week, would necessitate the 
building of new steamers capable of an average 
sea speed of over 1 8 knots with a reduced cargo 
capacity. Alternatively, without building new 
a>-eamers, it might be practicable before long to 
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obtain a saving of a week by the carriage of 
mails by air from Great Britain to Egypt, 
thereby gaining four days, to which must be 
added two days saved at sea and the one day 
in Australia. For convenience of mail des- 
patches and receipts, however, it is evident 
that under existing conditions of commercial 
routine and of the w'orking of certain ports, 
savings of time would be effective if of one, 
two, three, six or seven days, but not if of four 
or five. To build a fleet of new steamers 
capable of i8 or 20 knots, w^ould probably 
require at least three years from the signing 
of the subsidy contract, and at no very distant 
date all calculations might be upset, either by 
improvement in the internal combustion engine 
as applied to ships, or by developments in air 
navigation. 

In our opinion, therefore, before any definite 
decision as to reverting to an Italian port, or of 
subsidising vessels of 18 or 20 knots, is taken, 
the possibility of saving a week by subsidising 
an air mail from Great Britain to Egypt and 
a 16 knot sea service to Fremantle, and by 
obtaining a faster railway service through 
Australia requires careful consideration. We 
are informed that to make the alterations in 
existing steamers which would enable them to 
attain an average speed of over 1 6 knots would 
not be a lengthy process, and that vessels which 
are now building for the trade will be ready to 
take their part in the service in little more 
than a year. 
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REPORT OF IMPERIAL WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
COMMITTEE 

We have been asked “ to consider and 
advise on the policy to be adopted as regards 
the Imperial wireless services so as to protect 
and facilitate public interests.” It was im- 
pressed upon us that the question was urgent. 
We did not feel called upon to explore the 
past or to comment on the delays which have 
occurred in the building of the Empire wireless 
chain. We concentrated our attention on 
essential matters, examining and considering 
the facts and circumstances wEich have a 
direct bearing on policy and the conditions 
which safeguard public interests. 

A vast amount of evidence in existence was 
placed before us : reports, correspondence, 
records, explanatory data bearing upon our 
inquiry. We have also made special in- 
vestigations to make our information as com- 
plete as possible. In order to finish our task 
in the time expected, some of our members 
have been at work continuously in collating, 
analysing material, and preparing our report. 

We set forth briefly in supplements to our 
report the various declarations of policy which 
have been made by successive governments 
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on Empire wireless ; also a selection of state- 
ments from evidence and reports explanatory 
of the present situation in this country and 
abroad which have been before us. 

OVERSEA DOMINIONS AND WIRELESS 

When it was found that the original all- 
Empire wireless policy would not be carried 
out, the chief self-governing Dominions took 
independent action, so that the construction 
of an all-Empire chain is not now possible. 

Australia . — The Commonwealth of Australia 
which led the defection, was influenced by 
its determination to have direct communica- 
tion with England. It did not accept the 
limitations put on the possibilities of long- 
distance wireless by the recommendations of 
the Imperial Wireless Telegraphy Committee 
of 1920. It objected to be the end of a 
chain made up of several links. Another 
factor in deciding Australian wireless policy 
was that a favourable proposal for carrying 
out a scheme was received from Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited. The 
Australian Government has entered into an 
agreement with Amalgamated Wireless (Aus- 
tralasia), Limited — an associated Marconi 
Company — to provide the main trunk stations 
in Australia and the United Kingdom and to 
arrange for the erection within two years of 
a station in Canada capable of communicating 
with Australia. A contract has been placed 
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with the Marconi Company for building the 
Australian station. The Australian Govern- 
ment hold 500,001 out of the 1,000,000 
Ordinary shares in the wireless company. 

South Africa . — ^The Union Government has 
entered into an agreement with the Marconi 
Company, under which a National South 
African Company is organised which will build 
and operate a wireless station for communica- 
tion with England and the rest of the world. 
The Union Government keeps general control 
and has made provision for purchase at in- 
tervals of ten years. 

Canada . — ^The Government of Canada has 
issued a licence to the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany for the erection of a high-power station 
at Vancouver, and another at Montreal — the 
latter in place of the present station at Glace 
Bay — both capable of being used as parts of 
the Australian system for communicating 
with England if direct communication breaks 
down. 

India . — The Government of India desired 
communication direct with England instead 
of having messages re-transmitted via Cairo, 
and has now invited tenders for the erection 
of its stations from a company which must be 
national in character and in financial control. 

New Zealand and Newfoundland. — It is 
understood that the New Zealand Government 
intends to erect its own wireless station. The 
Government of Newfoundland has taken no 
action. It is quite easy for Newfoundland to 
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link up with Canadian stations without erecting 
a high-power station of its own. 

[Fuller particulars of the arrangements made 
by the Dominions will be found in supple- 
ments to this report.] 

PUBLIC OPINION IN THE DOMINIONS 

The Dominion Governments regarded wire- 
less as the cheapest and quickest means of 
communication, the only alternative and sup- 
plementary service to cables, which they con- 
sidered as inadequate. The main impelling 
influence of their action has been the con- 
viction that wireless will improve Empire 
unity by bringing the people of the British 
Commonwealth closer together in good under- 
standing and mutual friendship. Wireless they 
regard as the victory of science over space, as 
it annihilates distance. 

The people of the Dominions were also 
disappointed to find that news and propaganda 
matter reaching distant British possessions and 
Far Eastern countries came from foreign 
services, and that visitors sailing from the 
Antipodes had to rely on foreign wireless for 
news, until their ships came within range 
of the British stations. 

These are among the considerations which 
have actuated the Dominion Governments 
and caused among them a certain measure 
of impatience if not irritation at the delays 
in the construction of the Empire wireless 
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chain. Tlic strong demand for an urgent 
settlement of policy was expressed by Mr. 
Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia, in a 
statement which he made before leaving this 
country in January last. 

VARIATION IN BRITISH POLICY 

When wireless telegraphy reached the stage 
of development which made it a practical 
new means of communication, the govern- 
ment of the day — in 1911 — laid down the 
principle that Empire wireless should be owned 
and operated by the State. This policy was 
not departed from until Mr. Bonar Law’s 
declaration of March 5, 1923. 

Reasons for Change . — ^The Prime Minister 
then stated in the House of Commons that it 
“ was not considered necessary any longer 
to exclude private enterprise from participa- 
tion in wireless telegraphy within the Empire, 
and that the government were ready to issue 
licences for wireless stations in this country 
for communication with the Dominions, 
Colonies, and foreign countries, subject to the 
conditions necessary to secure British control 
and suitable arrangements for the working 
of the traffic.” Mr. Bonar Law also stated 
that “ in the interests of national security ” 
there should be a wireless station owned and 
operated by the State capable of communicat- 
ing with the Dominions, and to this extent there 
would be competition. The reason given by 
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Mr. Bonar Law for the new couitc he recom- 
mended was “ the development in the science 
of wireless and other circumstarccs which had 
arisen.” 

Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration involved tw'o 
variations in policy : (i) that private enterprise 
was to participate in Empire wireless in 
England, and ( 2 ) that there would be an 
element of competition in the service. 

Before this announcement w'as made, the 
Marconi Company had, either directly or 
through affiliated companies, entered into 
agreements, already referred to, with the 
Australian and South African Governments. 

Post Office new Super -Station. — Simultane- 
ously with the Prime Minister’s announcement 
of the new policy, the Post Office began 
making arrangements for the erection of a 
new super-station equal in power to any in 
the world. A site was chosen near Rugby, 
and the work of erection started without delay. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH MARCONI COMPANY 

'T ’ ” ^ 4-, 

Following upon Mr. Bonar Law’s declara- 
tion of this new policy, the Marconi Company 
applied to the Postmaster-General (Sir William 
Joynson - Hicks) for a “ general licence.” 
Negotiations began in a friendly spirit. On 
May 8 the Postmaster-General rejected the 
company’s application for a “ general licence ” 
for the reason “ that if granted it would give 
the company a monopoly of the wireless 
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services of the world so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, and would virtually exclude from 
those services both the government itself 
and any other company who might wish to 
take part in wireless enterprise.” 

Company' s Interpretation oj New Policy . — 
The company in their reply did not admit 
that arrangements under a general licence 
would either exclude government competition 
— which was intended to be an indispensable 
part of the Bonar Law policy — nor the issue 
of licences to other companies. They said that 
their interpretation of the statement of policy 
made by Mr. Bonar Law did not convey to 
them the understanding that the Post Office 
would be taking so important a part in the 
conduct of wireless commercial services as 
they gathered it was now intended. 

Delays in Negotiations . — Negotiations con- 
tinued between the Postmaster-General and 
the Marconi Company from March, 1923, to 
January, 1924. We have read all the corre- 
spondence, which was carried on without 
undue haste, interrupted at intervals by con- 
ferences between the representatives of the 
Post Office and of the Marconi Company, 
which did not, however, expedite matters. 
At times negotiations took a turn which 
suggested that a settlement was at hand, and 
so the House of Commons was informed more 
than once. But always some new point 
cropped up unexpectedly, and negotiations were 
broken off, to be resumed after an interval. 
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Suggested Working Arrange maits. — Various 
schemes were discussed, including free com- 
petition between the State and company- 
owned stations, a regional division of the 
services, a complete pooling arrangement under 
unified management with the Post Office as 
predominant partner as regards control, and 
a partial pooling arrangement. A careful 
reading of the correspondence leads us to 
the conclusion that it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether any agreement on the several lines 
which were under discussion would ever have 
worked satisfactorily. 

Inejffective Negotiations. — “ The suitable ar- 
rangements for the working of the traffic,” 
as mentioned by Mr. Bonar Law in March, 
1923, were found to be more difficult to 
adjust than was contemplated. It was in- 
tended, and hoped, that the new policy, 
sanctioning the participation of private en- 
terprise in Empire wireless, would facilitate 
progress. Nine months’ negotiations without 
a settlement having been reached is a dis- 
appointing result. A combination of State 
and private ownership, even under unified 
management, could not, it appeared, be 
settled to the complete satisfaction of both 
parties. It was impossible to retain the element 
of competition in commercial wireless which 
was provided for in the Bonar Law policy, 
and at the same time have unified management 
with pooling arrangements. 

A Deadlock. — ^When we began our inquiry 
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\\c found that the nine months’ negotiations 
had ended in a deadlock. In justification of 
this statements we append copies of letters 
which passed between the Marconi Company 
and the Postmaster-General, dated January 7, 
21, and 26. The Postmaster-General, in his 
letter of January 21, referred to important 
points which had been discussed in previous 
correspondence, but not settled, and the 
Marconi Company in their reply introduced 
an issue of vital importance, as it challenges 
the authority of the Post Office to refuse the 
company a licence or to attach to that licence 
certain conditions. The statutory powers of 
the Postmaster-General appear to us to be 
against the contention of the Marconi Company. 
This interruption of negotiations is a con- 
tinuation of the misfortunes which have dogged 
the footsteps of Empire wireless and caused 
the lamentable delays which have placed the 
Empire behind other nations in the use of 
wireless telegraphy as an indispensable means 
of communication throughout the world. 

The negotiations between the government 
and the Marconi Company involve contro- 
versies which are outside our province. The 
settlement of the claims for war services which 
the company makes against the government, 
for instance, does not concern us. 

The Question oj Patents . — ^With regard to 
patents which figure a good deal in the cor- 
respondence, we would only observe that if 
the Post Office docs not possess the right to 
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use all patented inventions available in this 
country, which arc considered necessary for the 
efficient operation of the wireless service, then 
steps should be taken by arranging for the pay- 
ment of royalties for the use of such indispen- 
sable patents, or by taking action under section 
8 of the Patents and Designs Act of 1919, 
which gives the State power to use a patented 
invention, provided a fair price is afterwards 
fixed by agreement or compulsory arbitration. 

Lamentable Consequences of Delay . — In view 
of the legal issue raised by the Marconi Com- 
pany in their communication of January 26, 
we saw no prospect of satisfactory settlement 
by reverting to any of the bases upon which 
negotiations had proceeded ineffectively for 
nine months. We felt it our duty to keep in 
view the supreme urgency of recommending 
a policy which could be carried into effect 
without delay. Further delays which have 
occurred will cause intense dissatisfaction in 
the Dominions. A scheme which can be 
decided upon without further postponement 
and which will work effectively, giving cheap, 
efficient and adequate service, should com- 
mend itself to public opinion. 

CASE FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

The public ownership of all wireless stations 
in Great Britain on the principles of the 
telegraphs would be an ideal scheme, which we 
have not, however, considered. Practice has 
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been in another direction. The pioneer work 
has been done by private enterprise, and the 
Marconi Company participates in long-distance 
and in Continental wireless services under 
conditions which safeguard public interests. 

Existing Wireless Facilities . — In consider- 
ing the position in regard to the British end of 
Empire wireless, we reviewed the existing 
facilities for wireless communications with the 
Empire. There is only one station belonging 
to the Empire system in England, that at 
Leafield, Oxfordshire, and it is not exclusively 
occupied in carrying on an Empire service. 
It is not powerful enough to send messages 
with regularity and certainty to India, or 
Australia, or South Africa. It communicates 
with Cairo daily, but that is the extent of its 
capacity for regular service eastward. On 
the other hand, it carries on a successful 
service with Canada. A new medium-power 
station at Northolt, Harrow, also transmits a 
certain number of Press messages during the 
night hours to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Leafield Station . — ^The high-power station at 
Leafield (with receiving station at Banbury) 
is the British end of the unfinished Empire 
chain. It was designed in 1913. Its erection 
was interrupted in December, 1914, when the 
contract with the Marconi Company was can- 
celled. Construction was not resumed until 
1919. The masts which had been erected 
in 1914 were then utilised, but the station was 
finished according to revised plans. Leafield 
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began busincsb in May, 1922. It com- 
municates with the corresponding station at 
Abu Zabal near Cairo — the second link in 
the Empire chain — and transmits a daily 
average of about 2350 words. Messages 
which are intended for Iraq, Palestine, and 
Syria, where there are receiving stations, are 
relayed from Cairo. Some of the messages 
are retransmitted by cable from Cairo. Lea- 
field is also used for broadcasting British official 
messages. News messages are sent to India, 
but cannot be relied upon owing to frequent 
atmospheric interruptions. Leafield is also 
used for sending long-distance communica- 
tions to ships at sea. It also transmits some 
35,000 words of news weekly to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, for a group of American and 
Canadian newspapers. Its total outward traffic 
is between 70,000 and 80,000 words a week. 

Financial Results of Leafield . — The capital 
expenditure on the Leafield station up to the 
end of 1923 was ,^132, 362 ; the amount set 
aside for depreciation was ^^19,655 — cleaving 
a net outstanding capital liability of fii i 2 ,yoj. 
For the financial year ended March, 1923, 
including 1 1 months’ working of the station, 
the revenue amounted to ^^37,623, and the 
expenditure to j/^43,745, showing a deficit of 
^6122. Interest and depreciation (included 
in this expenditure) for the period amounted 

to ;Ci3»9io- 

We have been supplied with the results for 
nine months ended December, 1923. For 
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that period the I'C'^'enue was ^30,296, almost 
the same monthly average as for the previous 
period, and the expenditure amounted to 
^33,211, the result being a loss of ^2915. 
It is probable that by the end of this financial 
year this adverse balance will have disappeared. 
At any rate, working expenses will be much 
more than met. Interest and redemption 
charges for the year will amount to ^14,000. 
Of the revenue of ^^30,296, payment from the 
Foreign Office for news bulletins and other 
government departments amounted to about 
^8000, but these tolls would have been 
payable if Leafield had been operated by a 
company. As this is only the second year 
of a station w^hich was not constructed on 
the most modern lines, we consider that the 
results are satisfactory. 

A single station is handicapped by the heavy 
establishment charges it has to bear, and in 
the case of Leafield the volume of incoming 
messages is small owing to the absence of 
corresponding high-power stations overseas. 

Cairo Station , — ^We are not favourably im- 
pressed with the prospects of the Cairo station. 
For the financial year 1922-23, during which 
it had been in operation 1 1 months, the 
expenditure was ^44,315 and the revenue 
only ^^652 1, leaving a loss of ^^37,794 on an 
outstanding capital expenditure of ^^143, 871, 
The last nine months ended December showed 
some improvement. The revenue was >^7071, 
the expenditure ;^33,526, and the loss ^,^26,455. 
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It ib true that Cairo is a terminal station at 
present. It is fujthcr handicapped because it 
is not duplex, and therefore cannot transmit 
and receive messages simultaneously. 

Future oj Cairo Station . — The Cairo station 
serves for strategic as well as commercial 
purposes. It is used by the Admiralty as a 
link between Malta and Aden. Under other 
conditions, no doubt the Cairo station can be 
made profitable, but wc recommend that as 
soon as the requirements of the Navy are 
met and a high-power station built in India, 
this station be removed from the Empire chain. 

Northo/t Station . — The new medium-power 
station at Northolt, which is partly used for 
Empire work, showed a deficit of only jTaoo 
for the year 1922-23. The capital expendi- 
ture was ^^42,296 ; the revenue jTdyqy, and 
the expenditure, ^6997. The results for the 
nine months ended December, 1923, are dis- 
appointing, as the revenue fell to ^(^43 60, and 
the loss increased to owing chiefly to 

the fact that an Italian station with which 
it had been communicating went out of 
commission. Other traffic, however, has now 
been secured, and we are informed that since 
the beginning of this year this station has 
been paying its way. 

We may point out, in comparing the com- 
mercial results of a State-owned and a privately- 
owned enterprise, that the accounts of private 
wireless companies do not enable us to separate 
the results of their communication services 
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from their manufacturing and other activities 
— much less to estimate the results of individual 
stations. 

NEW EMPIRE STATIONS REQUIRED 

In the light of the experience gained during 
the last two years by the Post Office in manag- 
ing long-distance traffic, we reviewed the 
position in order to estimate the requirements 
of the immediate future. The assumption 
which ran through the correspondence between 
the Postmaster - General and the Marconi 
Company is that Leafield station, as it stands, 
the new Post Office station now in course of 
erection at Rugby, and two new stations 
erected by the Marconi Company would be 
adequate in the near future for handling the 
British end of Empire wireless. 

^Enlarged Rughy Station . — ^The engineers and 
traffic experts have reported to us again on 
the position, and favour some modifications in 
the constructional programme. The Rugby 
station as planned has 12 masts 820 feet high, 
with an aerial i^ miles long and about half a 
mile wide. The engineers now report that 
this station should be provided with 16 masts, 
which, with other contingent improvements, 
will involve an additional estimated cost of 
^62,000. 

Modernised and Enlarged Leafield . — ^The en- 
gineers recommended that the Leafield station 
should be modernised at a cost of j^6o,ooo. 
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I'hc masts, at present 300 feet high, would be 
made 600 feet high, and all the other necessary- 
improvements for increased capacity would 
follow. 

Another World-P ower Station . — The engin- 
eers also state that a second Rugby is necessary 
to cope with Dominion traffic in the immediate 
future, and that provision should be made for 
another station to deal with radio-telephony, 
which would be used for Empire purposes to 
some extent. We think, however, that this 
should be postponed pending the results of 
the trans-Atlantic experiments in radio-tele- 
phony which are now being carried on. 

Capital 'Expenditure Required . — As policy 
with which we are primarily concerned may 
be affected by expenditure, we may state that 
the provisional estimates for the extension of 
Rugby and Leafield stations and the con- 
struction of the two additional stations men- 
tioned amount to a total of ^875,000, of which 
£2^0,000 is the estimated cost of the radio- 
telephony station. We would point out that 
this expenditure would provide work for many 
skilled workers and labourers in the steel and 
engineering trades. 

COMMUNICATION WITH COLONIES 
AND PROTECTORATES 

The schemes considered and planned for 
Empire wireless services have been limited to 
grand trunk routes. Linking-up connections 
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stations, so as to build up a complete Empire 
network. 

The West Indies . — In the case of the Lesser 
Antilles and British Guiana — a group of ter- 
ritories between which the means of rapid 
communication was inadequate — the govern- 
ment have already taken action. Wireless 
will be used to supplement cables, linking up 
the smaller islands by means of a central 
station at Barbados. These islands, as well 
as Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, 
will receive news, official communications, 
and other messages direct from the govern- 
ment high -power stations in England. 

POLICY IN EMPIRE WIRELESS 

Having reviewed the progress and results 
of facilities for Empire wireless, and come to 
conclusions regarding future requirements, we 
are in a position to advise on the policy which, 
in our opinion, should be adopted in order 
to put plans in operation without further loss 
of time. As we have indicated, we see no 
prospect of success on the lines of the policy 
which have been explored and discussed at 
much length and in great detail during the 
last nine months. 

State Ownership . — We therefore feel justified, 
alike on the merits of the case and for reasons 
of expediency, to favour the only alternative 
and recommend that the Post Office — under 
conditions which we shall propose — should 
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erect, own, and operate the Empire wireless 
stations in England, with an alternative pro- 
posal in the case of Canada. 

Special Case of Canada. — Canada, while 
forming part of the Empire scheme, has alwavs 
received separate treatment. 

{a) The chain of stations planned in 1913 
did not include Canada, probably because 
the Marconi Company were already providing 
a service with that Dominion and because 
at that time wireless science was not equal 
to bridging the Pacific, a distance of about 
6500 miles, between Australia and British 
Columbia. 

{h) The Imperial Wireless Telegraphy Com- 
mittee in their Empire scheme issued in 1920 
made no provision for Canada beyond anticipat- 
ing its participation. 

(c) The Postmaster-General in his state- 
ment of government policy in January, 1921, 
made no reference to Canada, except to 
say that Canada was itself dealing with the 
problem. 

(d) The resolution passed on wireless at 
the Imperial Conference in 1921 stated that 
the Government of Canada should co-operate 
with the other Dominions and the Home 
Government. 

(e) The resolution of the last Imperial 
Economic Conference was of general applica- 
tion, and recommended immediate action all 
round. 

Present Service to Canada . — The service to 
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Canada was formerly conducted by the Marconi 
Company from a station in the West of Ireland, 
and is now conducted from their station at 
Ongar, in Essex, to their station at Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. This service has been working 
now for fifteen years. The Post Office station 
at Leafield, not having scope for eastward 
traffic, started a competitive trans- Atlantic 
service to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Poihion in Canada . — Several factors peculiar 
to Canada should be taken into account. 

{a) The Dominion Government have up 
to now expressed no intention themselves of 
erecting or operating wireless stations. 

{1}) Tile Dominion Government do not own 
the telegraphs, which belong almost exclusively 
to the railway companies and the Western 
Union, except that the government have, by 
acquiring the Grand Trunk and other railways, 
become the owners of a large section of the 
telegraph system. 

(c) The chief telephone systems are the 
property of companies. 

{d) There is also a general interchange of 
trans- Atlantic communications between Canada 
and the United States. The Leafield service, 
for instance, is chiefly for American news- 
papers, which prefer it because of its speed and 
accuracy. The messages are, in some cases, 
relayed from Halifax, and in other cases 
received direct. 

Competition in Canadian Traffic . — The Post 
Office is prepared to accept as ^jait accompli 
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the competitive service to Canada which already 
exists. The special treatment accorded to 
Canada in the past leads us to recommend a 
continuation of the present competitive system 
as an alternative to the exclusive handling by 
the Post Office of Canadian traffic. If the 
latter proposal for exclusive State operation is 
adopted, we think that it is right and equitable 
that some consideration should be given to the 
Marconi Company, who have carried on service 
to Canada for fifteen years, and have con- 
sequently created a goodwill in the business. 
The company have no legal claim. 

Equipment oj the New Stations . — It is essential 
that the new stations be equipped with the 
latest apparatus. In a transmitting or receiv- 
ing station, most of the electrical and mechanical 
inventions are public property, either because 
the patents have expired, or because the 
inventions were never patented. But it is 
essential that the designers and the engineers 
in control should be free to introduce into 
government stations any newly invented 
devices that may from time to time be deemed 
necessary to ensure efficiency. 

In this connection w^e may point out that the 
designers of the new government station at 
Rugby have not found it necessary to plan 
for the installation of more than a very small 
number of live patented inventions apart from 
those made by government servants. We 
are informed that the patents not already 
owned by the government are, so far as the 
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British rights are concerned, owned by the 
Marconi Company and two other com- 
panies. 

We would call attention to the valuable 
provisions contained in section 8 of the Patents 
and Designs Act of 1919, which preserves for 
the Crown the right to use patented inventions, 
and so, while providing adequate compensa- 
tion to the holders of the patent, ensures that 
the State shall not be deprived of its legitimate 
right of user ; and we recommend that this 
section be freely applied wherever the necessity 
arises. 

Financial Prospects . — An examination of the 
results at Leafield, which has certain draw- 
backs to which we have called attention, 
encourages us to anticipate that within two or 
three years of their completion the two high- 
power Empire stations will be more than 
self-supporting. 

While the important test for the success 
of State )peration of Empire wireless should 
be the commercial one. Imperial, national, 
and strategic considerations must not be over- 
looked. Possession of machinery in the hands 
of the State, which can broadcast over the 
world, is an asset which cannot be measured 
by figures. Under private enterprise, the 
wayside places of the Empire — the unprofit- 
able stations — ^would not be catered for, except 
on the payment of subsidies. 

Empire Defence Interests . — There is close 
relationship between a wireless system owned 
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and operated by the Post Office and the wire- 
less services belonging to the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force. Wireless is an indispensable 
service in Empire defence. The Admiralty 
has stations in many parts of the Empire, and 
the wireless facilities required by the Air 
Ministry must keep pace with the expansion 
of the Air Force. It is needless to explain 
the advantages of an alliance, or an arrange- 
ment, between State Departments operating 
the similar services. 

The Admiralty plays a large part in re- 
search, experimental and development, and 
we can foresee that, as the Post Office re- 
sponsibilities grow, the association between 
these two branches of the government will 
become more intimate, and that, generally, 
strategic and commercial wireless will become 
more interdependent. 

National Emergency . — ^We think that it is 
essential that in all licences to be granted to 
any private company to operate wireless, the 
State should reserve to itself the right to 
take possession or exercise control over the 
working licensed stations whenever in the 
opinion of the government an emergency 
requires it. 

Industrial Interests . — In view of the in- 
dustrial interests concerned in the equipment 
of wireless stations, we think that every en- 
couragement should be given to the manu- 
facture in this country of the apparatus 
required for the transmission and reception 
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of wireless messages, which is in the nature 
of a key industry. 

IMPROVED ORGANISATION 

The committee discussed in the absence of 
Mr. Brown the subject of improved business 
organisation. 

They say they think the considerable exten- 
sion of State activities that they contemplate 
can be faced with confidence. They feel that 
the Post Office is capable of operating all the 
stations without a partnership or an association, 
which, in their judgment, would not work 
harmoniously. The operation of wireless and 
allied services by the Post Office will demand 
constant vigilance and ready action. They 
therefore suggest certain changes in internal 
administration. The constructional, engineer- 
ing, scientific, technical and organising work 
will be on a large scale, and improved organisa- 
tion will be needed to put the business on an 
equality with a private corporation. This 
means that delegation is necessary. The ad- 
ministrative head of the wireless and associated 
services should be able to act promptly in all 
matters of business, and the normal routine 
should be modified to enable this to be 
done. 

The engineering staff must be highly skilled, 
and the expert section of the engineering 
department at the Post Office which is building 
the stations must be made responsible under 
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the administrative head for running the trans- 
mitting and receiving stations, and for their 
maintenance. This section must keep the 
stations abreast of developments in wireless 
invention, and direct contact should be main- 
tained between the wireless traffic management 
at the Central Telegraph Office, and the wire- 
less section of the engineering department. 
The administrative head should have the 
advantage of the advice of experts of a Wire- 
less Traffic Section, who will keep themselves 
abreast of the newest and best methods of 
working elsewhere. 

The business organisation should be re- 
modelled without disturbing the present system 
of financial control. The services of the most 
capable administrative engineering and execu- 
tive officers in all branches should be obtained 
under conditions which will attract them and 
retain their services. The Post Office Advisory 
Council of business men should be consulted 
on the question of organisation. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

The report proceeds : 

We are impressed with the rapid progress 
which the application of wireless service is 
making, both in regard to long-distance tele- 
graphic transmission and to radio-telephony. 
New inventions, now in an experimental 
stage, may at any time augment the efficiency 
of both transmitting and receiving stations 
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by improved high-speed automatic methods. 
Any advance in the rate of word transmission 
would mean an entire revision of estimates for 
future capital expenditure — as fewer stations 
would be required — and a reduction in the 
rates charged for messages. 

Estimates have been placed before us, relat- 
ing to the amount of traffic — based on the 
business done by cables — ^which may be ex- 
pected to fall to the new Empire wireless 
stations. These estimates can only be approxi- 
mate, as traffic always tends to gi'ow with the 
increase of facilities. Given a new service, 
cheap, speedy, and efficient. Empire traffic 
will expand in all directions. The interchange 
of news and opinions between Great Britain 
and all the overseas Dominions and Colonies 
will, in itself, amount to many more millions 
of words per annum. We are informed that 
apart from the help to trade by speeding up 
and augmenting inter-Empire communications 
by wireless, finance and credit will also benefit. 

The change from long to short credit will 
become general when direct and continuous 
wireless communications are established within 
the Empire. This improvement will not only 
render more effective and cheapen the cost of 
financing Empire trade, but will enable credits 
to go very much further, by shortening the 
period for which, on the average, they will be 
required. With more direct and cheaper 
facilities for communication, remittances will 
cost less, trade will be stimulated, and the 
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turnover of bank credits will be greater. As 
an illustration, the use of the cable reduced the 
period for which credit facilities were required 
in overseas trade. 

FOREIGN WIRELESS 

In a supplementary report, the committee 
discuss foreign wireless. 

They say that arrangements should be made 
for an interchange of facilities between Empire 
and foreign wireless stations. If the working 
of the Empire stations is interrupted or is 
unequal to the traffic load for a given period 
in the day, stations should be borrowed from 
the foreign service and vice versa. Payment 
for stations borrowed should be at a fixed rate 
per hour. 

As a result of the government’s policy, 
provisional permits were given some time ago 
to the Marconi Company to start services 
with countries which were not already being 
served by the Post Office stations, subject 
to suitable terms being subsequently agreed to. 
The company have now four such services — 
namely, to France, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Austria. Among the terms provisionally 
agreed between the parties were provisions 
for expropriation and for sharing profits. 
Meanwhile the Post Office is carrying on 
services with Holland, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and to a less extent with 
other countries, by means of its stations at 
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Northolt, Caister, and Stonehaven. The 
Stonehaven station is inconveniently 'situated 
and is costly to run in proportion to the 
value of the traffic which it can carry. 

The committee relate the history of Stone- 
haven station, the primary object of which 
was to provide a means of communication 
between Aberdeen and the south when the 
iandlines were interrupted. It was intended 
also for communication with Russia, and to a 
lesser extent with the Scandinavian countries. 
It has never since its erection been required 
for the former purpose, nor is it likely to be 
so required. The service with Russia has 
never actually been established. The Stone- 
haven station has been largely used for ex- 
perimental purposes, and has provided valuable 
experience, but the committee see no prospect 
that it can be made commercially remunerative 
under existing conditions, because the traffic 
does not exist, and apparently after five years’ 
operation cannot be got, to make it profitable. 
The loss on the station for the year ended 
March, 1923, w'as ^10,070, and for the nine 
months ended December, 1923, ,^6586. The 
revenue for the twenty-one months amounted 
to 1,245, expenditure to ^^27,901. 

The committee are of opinion that the Stone- 
haven station should be discontinued. 

The small station at Caister, intended 
especially for communicating with Holland, 
has occasionally served as a relief. For the 
year 1922-23 this station was worked at a 
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loss of £z 66 j. The deficit for the last nine 
months was ^1253 — an improvement, but not 
sufficient to justify its continued existence. 
The Dutch administration has undertaken to 
co-operate in the use of high-speed apparatus 
on this service, which should bring about a 
further improvement. The committee sug- 
gest that the traffic now carried on by Stone- 
haven and Caister could be diverted to the 
new Northolt station, near London, which, 
with some comparatively inexpensive adapta- 
tion, is quite capable of handling it. 

POLICY AND PRINCIPLE 

With regard to State ownership and private 
enterprise, the committee say : No principle 
which we can discover has been followed in 
the distribution of Anglo-Continental wireless 
between the Post Office and private enter- 
prise. One factor which led to the establish- 
ment of Post Office wireless with the Continent 
was the ownership by the Post Office of Anglo- 
Continental cables, as it was thought desirable 
that the two services should be in the same 
hands in order that they might be used inter- 
changeably according to the exigencies of 
traffic. That consideration may apply to con- 
ditions existing between this country and 
Holland and Germany ; but the operation by 
wireless between England and France, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Spain has been handed over, 
by a previous government (as distinct from 
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Post Office) decision, under provisional licences 
to the Marconi Company. Policy, it would 
seem, has not been founded on any principle. 
The cables only join shore to shore, and the 
wire services with Central, Eastern and South- 
ern Europe involve the use of long landlines 
through intermediate countries, working in 
conjunction v/ith the cables. The Post Office 
and Marconi wireless services, on the other 
hand, range over practically the whole of 
Europe, and present advantages for com- 
munication with the more distant Continental 
countries which are not so obvious in the 
case of communications with the nearer or 
limitrophe countries. 

The Post Office has retained, up to now, the 
exclusive right in the use of foreign wireless 
telephony, including services to Continental 
Europe, and also undertakes telegraphic broad- 
casting. Northolt station now sends daily 
forty broadcast telegraphic messages contain- 
ing commercial information to various agencies 
on the Continent. The business is growing, 
and promises to be a very remunerative one. 
The Northolt station is admirably adapted 
for carrying on this work. 

With regard to the Heads of Arrangement 
which were under discussion with the Marconi 
Company in regard to the Continental services 
when the late government went out of office, 
the committee say : We consider that they 
are on the whole suitable, except that, in our 
opinion, a royalty on the company’s gross 
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receipts in respect of i\nglo-Continental traffic 
would be much better than an arrangement 
for profit-sharing, which would be complicated 
and likely to give rise to friction. The licence 
must, of course, contain a provision reserving 
to the government the right to take over or to 
control the working of the licensed stations 
in case of national emergency. It should also 
provide suitable safeguards as to the British 
character of the company and matters of that 
kind. The provisions in respect of extra 
European services should be generally similar 
(including, in particular, provisions for ex- 
propriation and control), but in this case there 
should be no royalty on the receipts, inasmuch 
as the company would here be in competition 
with the cable companies, who are not required 
to pay royalties. 

IMPERIAL RESOLUTIONS 

The committee quote the following resolu- 
tions passed at Imperial Conferences as regards 
Imperial wireless services : 

(1) The Imperial Conjerence of 1911 : 

“That the great importance of wireless 

telegraphy for social, commercial, and defen- 
sive purposes renders it desirable that a 
chain of British State-owned wireless 
stations should be established within the 
Empire.” 

(2) The Conference of Prime Ministers and 
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Representatives of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, and India, June to August, 1921 : 

“ It is agreed that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should take steps for the erection of 
the remaining stations for which they are 
responsible, as soon as the stations are 
designed ; that the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, the Union of South Africa, and India 
should take similar action so far as necessary, 
and that the Governments of Canada and 
New Zealand should also co-operate.” 

The above scheme was accepted by the 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth subject 
to giving full freedom of action to Australia 
to decide the method in which Australia will 
co-operate. 

(3) The Imperial ^Economic Conference, 
October and November, 1923 : 

“ That this Imperial Economic Conference 
affirms the importance of establishing as 
quickly as possible an efficient Imperial 
service of wireless communication, and is 
of opinion that the several Governments of 
the Empire should take immediate action 
to remove any difficulties which are now 
delaying the accomplishment of this, while 
providing adequate safeguards against the 
subordination of public to private interests.” 

POWERS OF THE STATE 

The committee preface a brief outline of 
government policy on Empire wireless since 
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1904 by pointing out that the opinion of the 
Legislature, when wireless telegraphy was in 
its infancy, that the powers of the Postmaster- 
General should be paramount was shown by 
section i, subsections (i) and (2) of the Wire- 
less Telegraphy Act, 1904, which provide 
that : 

I. — (i) A person shall not establish any 
wireless telegraph station or instal or work 
any apparatus for wireless telegraphy in any 
place or on board any British ship except 
under and in accordance with a licence 
granted in that behalf by the Postmaster- 
General. 

(2) Every such licence shall be in such 
form and for such period as the Postmaster- 
General may determine, and shall contain 
the terms, conditions, and restrictions on 
and subject to which the licence is granted, 
and any such licence may include two or 
more stations, places, or ships. 

Ihe Times, March i, 1924. 
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